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Sue was old and wrinkled and gray, and she lived in a cottage 
which was the reverse of clean. The best compliment that you could 
pay her was to say that she was not so untidy as some of her neigh- 
bours, and that the refuse-heap outside her door was not of the same 
portentous size as could be found outside some of the cottages hard 
by. She never could have been fine-looking and tall; and if she ever 
had had good features, they had been marred and spoilt by many 
years of rain and storm, hard work and hard life. A curiously 
bright and restless eye; a hand which, hard and horny as it was, 
had still some shapeliness of curved lines ; and a wooden leg. Such 
was my Bavarian hostess. 

_ ‘I suppose,’ she said—and there was an irritating tone of pity 
in her voice, not unmingled with contempt—‘I suppose you have 
come some hundreds of miles to see this play ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, almost sternly—for I was concerned to defend my 
brother-tourists—‘ in England we are told that it is one of the 
nost wonderful and touching sights in Europe; that the enthusiasm 
of the peasants is the most moving instance of the force of religious 
‘motion; and the Passionspiel is a spectacle of which Christianity 
. Uself may well be proud.’ 

‘And I suppose,’ she continued, ‘that they also tell you that 


frammergau is the cleanest village in Bavaria ?’ 
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‘Yes,’ I said, looking a little ruefully at the roads, down which 
the mud and slime, engendered by countless carriage-wheels and 
sheets of rain, were oozing along in an ever-growing stream. ‘Butl 
imagine that I am a little unfortunate in my weather.’ 

‘O, it always rains here,’ she said; and turned in a quiet wea 
way to her household duties. On her depended the main supply of 
bread in the village, and she would have to be up all night to supply 
the demand. 

I looked across the little garden to the field in which two op 
three cows and a donkey were grazing. There was an air of com. 
fort and repose about them which soothed me ; for the woman who 
had the honour of being my hostess struck me as discontented— 
embittered perhaps, I thought, by her life of labour, instead of 
recognising the inestimable advantages of the simple villager. Be. 
sides, I had been already struck by the decided inferiority of the 
Bavarian women as compared with the men. 

‘ You go in a little for agriculture, I see,’ I continued, pointing 
vaguely in the direction of the cows and the donkey. 

‘O, that’s the donkey which is used in the triumphal procession, 
was the reply. ‘ He belongs to us, except when he’s wanted for the 
play.’ 

I looked with renewed interest at the donkey, who was eating 
thistles in a realistic way, which a little jarred on my feelings. 
Neither he nor my old woman seemed to be half aware of the enthu- 
siasm they cause in distant lands. 

‘I have to attend to those cows presently,’ she continued, ‘or 
else my man will know the reason why.’ 

‘Why, what is he doing ?’ I asked, though I suddenly recol- 
lected that he was probably engaged in preparation for the play of 
the morrow. 

‘Why, don’t you know that he is Barabbas?’ she said. ‘I 
thought all of you learnt by heart the names of the performers. 
He used to be Judas; but he grew too old, they thought, so they 
turned him into Barabbas. Gregor Lechner is Judas now; I have 
never seen him, but I am sure he is not half so good as my man 
used to be. Not that I ever saw my man either,’ she corrected 
herself; ‘but every one said that he was very good. He had to 
hang himself, hadn’t he ?’ she said, suddenly turning to me. 

I nodded. 

‘Well, they say it was wonderful to see the way in which he 
tore at the branches of the tree. Such a tree it was too !’ she said, 
with a grim smile ; ‘no higher than you are, or not much. But 
he went at it, and tied his girdle round it, and broke the eran 
till the curtain had to come down, because people were so frightene 
Well, he got a bit rheumatic, you know, and one day he could no 
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aise his arms very well; and you can't hang yourself if you can’t 
raise your arms, can you? So they said he shouldn’t be Judas any 
nore, and they made him Barabbas. I suppose that isn’t much of 
a part to play, is it, sir ?’ 

‘No,’ I said slowly ; ‘ but did you say you had not seen the 
play yourself ?’ 

‘Of course not,’ she replied. ‘Ihave got too much to do. 
Who would look after the house, I wonder, if I went to the play ? 
Who would make the bread, and milk the cows, and take care of 
the donkey, and keep the house clean, and get a bit of supper ready 
for my man when he comes home? Not that he thanks me much 
for it either. When he comes home he says he’s tired, and wants 
to go to bed; or else he does not say anything at all, and sits 
gloomily in a chair; or else he isn’t in a fit state to have his supper, 
and then I have to put him to bed to get him out of the way, and have 
my bread ready for the morning.’ 

‘Now Barabbas was a robber,’ I thought musingly. 

‘It’s all that Burgomaster’s fault too,’ she went on. ‘ He was 
much better when he was Judas; but I suppose he had to be 
changed. They must keep the young ones going on, to please all 
you foreigners. What would you say if Judas was too stiff in the 
arms to hang himself? They'll want to change my donkey soon, I 
suppose, though I’m sure he is fit for that kind of work for a long 
time. The quieter, the better for the stage,’ she added; ‘for it is 
not every one who can look well on a donkey that kicks; and old 
Widow Deschler’s donkey kicks a bit too much to be used just yet.’ 

‘But haven’t you got any sons to help you ?’I asked. 

‘I have two,’ she replied ; ‘ but one of them is Adam now, and 
has to appear with Josef Zwink’s daughter and thirteen children, to 
show what original sin comes to; and the other is Tobias. Such 
4 pretty little stuffed dog he has got,’ she said, with a brighter lock, 
‘on a little green stage with wheels. That’s what he has got to 
appear with when he says good-bye to his mother in one of the 
lableaux, as they call them. So neither of them is any good to 
mnow. I had another son too, a fine strapping lad as any mother 
might be proud of, but the disciple John killed him.’ 

‘John killed him? I said inquiringly, for I did not remember 
aly incident at all similar to that in the sacred record. 
ie stone John, I mean,’ she said; ‘the marble statue of 
“ n that you see on the top of that hill there. The King of 
Wvarla gave that statue of the crucifixion, with John and Mary 
standing on either side of the cross, because he wanted to reward 

© village of Oberammergau for their skill and their devotion. 
Parte it was a precious job, getting the statues up the hill from 
‘ten kirchen; and my son was helping to shove the wagon up, 
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when John fell right on the poor boy and killed him. You']] nq 
a little tombstone on the side of the road put up to his memory. 
Of course, it was very good of the King to give us the statue; but | 
would rather have had my boy. A lot I have to thank the Passion 
Play for!’ she said bitterly. ‘Are you going to see it to-morrow? 

‘ Of course,’ I said decisively; ‘and I want you to wake me y 
early, that I may see the actors go to mass at five o’clock. By the 
bye, will Barabbas be there ?’ 

She looked at me for a moment in a blank way. 

‘Do you know who goes to the church in the morning? Well, 
you will find a good many of your countrymen, a great many 
English clergymen, and a fair amount of Americans, principally 
young ladies; but you won’t find our actors there. Why should 
they go to be stared at there? Isn’t it enough that they should 
be stared at all the rest of the day? The Burgomaster says that 
some of them must go again to the church, or else the tourists will 
be disappointed ; but I don’t think you will find them.’ 

‘Shall I see Josef Mair if I go out this evening?’ I asked, in 
order to change the subject. 

‘ You may or you may not; he has got a bit reserved lately, 
and keeps at home pretty closely, because your ladies bother him 
so. They give him such beautiful presents, which they bring from 
Munich, or Paris, or London, on purpose for him. His cottage is 
all full of them. I wish my man was Herr Christus; no, I don’t 
either,’ she went on, as a sudden fit of jealousy shot across her— 
‘I shouldn’t like my man to be getting a lot of presents from fine 
ladies. Why can’t they be content with looking at him with their 
opera-glasses all day? Poor man, too, he’s so tired and weary, 
when he comes home with his poor hands and arms all black and 
strained with being tied on the cross, that they might leave him 
alone and let him go to bed. I am glad Barabbas hasn’t to be 
crucified. They only beat him, and shove him along with their 
pikes, and then they let him go. But don’t you stay out too late, 
or else you will have some trouble to get home again,’ she said 
suddenly. 

‘Why ?’ I asked. 

‘Well, you see, there are a deal of people about the streets the 
night before the play; and what with all these new ‘‘ Restaurations, 
and that ‘‘ Hotel Gaze,” which one of your countrymen has estab- 
lished, there’s a fairish amount of Bavarian beer and wine flowing. 
Besides, a lot of the neighbouring villagers come in on these occa 
sions, and as they never can get a night’s lodging, poor things— 
for all the cottages are full of the tourists—they make a night of it 
as best they can in the streets.’ 

‘Well, but what does your Curé say to all this ?’ 
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‘0, he’s so busy with the Burgomaster, letting out lodgings, 
and seeing visitors, and arranging where every one has to go, and 
trving to understand the German you English talk, that he hasn’t 
wt much time to see after the state of the village. He has got to 
yo out of his own house himself too, and live anywhere, for he 
puts tourists into his own house. Of course he makes them pay 
for it though,’ she added, with a smile. 

Our conversation was interrupted by a sharp voice, as a girl, with 
long black hair hanging down her back, and thin bony arms, called 
jown the ladder which connected the two stories of the cottage. 

‘Well, Maria, what do you want ?’ said my hostess. 

‘I want some more water,’ said the voice. ‘I can’t get the 

stains off this dress ; and if it isn’t presentable to-morrow the Bur- 
somaster will let me know it.’ 
” ¢That’s my daughter,’ said the old woman, when she had sup- 
plied the girl’s wants. ‘ She sings in the chorus, and is one of the 
principal singers. But, poor girl, she got so wet the last time 
the play was acted that she has a bad sore-throat, and her voice 
isn’t what it was. We have had rain every time the play comes 
on, and the chorus have to stand out in the wet, and their dresses 
get so soiled and muddy, that it takes them all they know to get 
them clean again for the next performance. I sometimes think 
that this rain is a judgment on us, only I daren’t say so, of course, 
in the village. Poor Maria has got a very bad sore-throat, at all 
events, as perhaps you heard when she called down just now.’ 

I had an acute remembrance of her thin and wiry tones, but said 
nothing. 

‘Do they pay you much for your husband and children’s act- 
ing?’ I asked. : 

‘Well, you see, sir, Barabbas isn’t much of a part, so he 
doesn’t get much; and Tobias and Adam—well, they’ve only to 
stand still and say nothing, so they don’t consider that that’s worth 
much. And as to Maria, they threaten that if her cold doesn’t get 
better, she won’t get anything at all. Why,’ she said indignantly, 
‘the man who has to imitate the cock crowing to rebuke Peter gets 
almost as much as Barabbas. ‘To be sure, he couldn’t crow like a 
cock if he tried, poor man, any more than he could milk the cows 
ot bake bread.’ And she viciously turned to her work, as if to 
show that she was the only one who kept the cottage for the family. 

felt that I must not talk any more to my old woman, if I was 
“ver to appreciate the Passion Play. 
bn ‘ After all,’ I said, as I went to bed, ‘she has never seen it. 


AT have often remarked how very inferior the Bavarian women 
are to their lords and masters.’ LEO. 
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By Mrs. NEWMAN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ TOO LATE,’ ‘ JEAN,’ ‘ THE LAST OF THE HADDONS,’ ETC, 


Cuapter VII. 


IN SIGHT OF LAND. 


As soon as she had taken leave of Mr. Blair at the hall-door, Nora 
went, without a moment’s pause, into the library. 

‘ Just in time to get me Herodotus,’ said Basil Lydesley, as she 
entered the room, without looking up from the work he was engaged 
upon. 

She went to the shelves, selected the volume he wanted, and 
placed it by his side; but did not, as she would ordinarily have 
done, pass down to her own end of the room afterwards. 

He was presently conscious of something unusual, and looked up 
inquiringly into her face: ‘ What is it, Nora?’ Then he saw, 
pushed back his chair, rose, and stood gazing curiously at her. 
‘Nora !’ 

‘Yes; something has happened, Basil!’ she whispered, ina 
tremulous tone, her face aglow with colour, and tears of joy in her 
eyes. 

‘Something good, I see.’ 

‘Guess!’ laying her cheek upon her hands, with their palms 
pressed together, and raising her laughing eyes to his. 

‘Mr. Swayne has written to retract, and give you the hope of 
being able to make your way, after all ?’ 

‘ Better !’ 

‘You are going to compete with Shakespeare and Dante ?’ 

‘No; it involves no ignominious failure, and therefore it is 
better than competing with anybody.’ 

‘Something the striving for which involves no possibility of 
failure, and yet something worth striving for, Miss Gray ?’ quietly 
taking possession of her hands. 

‘Yes, Mr. Lydesley,’ with a playful little curtsy. 

‘I give it up.’ 

‘T have had a visitor. Mr. Blair has just been here, and—0 
Basil, such news !’ 

In the excitement of the moment she entirely omitted to take 
it into account that he knew nothing of what had occurred between 
his mother and herself the night previously, and that he there- 
tore could have no clue to what was passing in her mind. Of his 
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jre for her she was almost as sure as of her love for him; and 
now the only obstacle to their happiness was removed. 

‘And you have come to me to help you bear it? I am glad 
a recognise my right to do that, Nora.’ 

‘Have I not always—do I not know that you are my best 
friend ?’ she softly replied, with lowered eyes and flaming cheeks. 

‘If friend is a word strong enough for you, it is not for me.’ 
Should he go on now, or wait for the reply to those letters ? he asked 
himself. ‘There appeared not the slightest reason for doubting that 
he would obtain an appointment of some kind; but he decided to 
wait until the morrow, when he would be able to speak more surely 
and fully of his prospects, and make his offer with a clear conscience. 
Nevertheless, both his bearing and the tone of his voice were very 
loverlike indeed, and he meant it to be so, as he added, ‘I thought 
you approved of calling things by their right names ?’ 

‘And so I do,’ she murmured. 

‘Then we may hope to agree upon one point, eh, Nora ?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ she smilingly replied. Ifshe had doubted his love 
before, she could have doubted it no longer. ‘ But you have not 
inquired what my news is yet. One may just as well not have 
good news, if nobody cares to hear it.’ 

‘I did not know that I was to ask for it.’ 

‘Of course you must.’ 

‘Tt is generally wiser to do what one must. Pray what is the 
wonderful news, Nora—mia?’ measuring the dainty fingers of the 
yielding little hand he held against his own sinewy brown ones. 

‘Tam not quite sure that you deserve—O Basil, I am going 
to be rich—there is quite a large fortune coming to me!’ 

‘Money !’ 

‘Yes, indeed ; something like nine thousand a year, Mr. Blair 

says. Could anything be more fortunate ?’ 
. He was silent a few moments ; and she was too much absorbed 
in the one thought—the happiness the money would bring them— 
to notice the great change which had taken place in him, the sudden 
pallor of his face, and the hard set expression, as though her words 
had petrified him where he stood. 

‘And nine thousand a year means happiness; it will bring all 
that you most care for—everything ?’ he asked, in a low voice, the 
flight tremor in which she entirely misconstrued. 

Her eyes were still downcast; but he saw the happy smile 
upon her lips as she whispered, ‘ Yes ; I think it will.’ 

He released her hand, slowly and lingeringly, but decidedly, 
and resumed his seat at the table. She gazed at him with dilated 
“Yes, standing as if spellbound in her bewildered astonishment. 
What did it mean ? Why did he turn from her in that way? 
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Did he not love her, then? Did he not know that she loved 
him? What was it ?—what had come between them? she asked 
herself, gazing at him in dumb amazement. 

He was turning over the leaves of the book she had given him 
in search of the passage he wanted, as coolly as though nothing 
unusual had occurred, or so it seemed to her. 

What did it mean? she again and again asked herself, in 9 
whirl of confusion. Only a few moments before he had been looking 
at her with love in his eyes—and now! 

‘Have you told the mother, Nora ?’ 

‘No,’ she murmured, feeling dismissed, yet loth to go without 
some word or look to build a hopeupon. ‘ Are you not—pleased 
to hear it, Basil ?’ she presently added, in a low faltering tone. 

‘I must be selfish indeed if I were not glad to hear of anythin 
which may tend to increase your happiness, Nora,’ he huskily 
replied, keeping his head bent over his book. 

‘But you don’t seem glad!’ she said, speaking like a child, with 
quivering lips, and a little sob in her voice. 

‘Never mind what I seem,’ keeping his eyes doggedly fixed 
upon the page. 

Then she knew that she would hear no more, and was fain 
to leave him, if but to give vent to her disappointment, though 
she quitted the room with lagging steps, looking back wistfully 
towards him, bending over his books again, as she went. 

‘A visit from Mr. Blair, Susan tells me, my dear?’ said Mrs. 
Lydesley, looking inquiringly into the young girl’s face, when, 
half an hour or so later, she slowly entered the room. 

‘Yes, it was he.’ 

‘But how was it he did not stay longer? I hope you asked 
him to have some luncheon ?’ 

‘Yes, I asked him,’ mechanically returned Nora, as she stood 
trifling with some work upon the table, measuring it first one 
way and then another. Someway, she rather shrank from telling 
Mrs. Lydesley. When the latter, a little apprehensively, asked 
what made her look so unlike her usual self, and hoped Mr. Blair 
had not brought any unpleasant news, Nora gravely replied, 

‘He did bring news.’ 

‘Not very pleasant, I fear ?’ anxiously. 

‘Yes—I don’t know—I have come into some property, Mrs. 
Lydesley.’ 

‘Property! Money ?’ 

‘Yes, a great deal; nine thousand a year, he says.’ 

‘Nine thou—my dear Nora, you are not jesting ?’ 

‘No, I think it is true—Mr. Blair says there is no doubt 
about it.’ 
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‘Through the death of some one related to you ?’ asked Mrs. 

Lydesley, imagining that might perhaps account for the young 
J's gravity. 
e a an very distantly, I believe.’ 

‘Some difficulty anticipated in making good your title, I sup- 
je?’ still at a loss to account for Nora’s manner. 

‘Mr. Blair said there was no difficulty.’ 

‘And you can tell me with that face! Nine thousand a year! 
Good gracious me, child, do you realise it ? Do not you know that 
+ was the only thing— You need not now have a single wish un- 
matified. Nine thousand—a—year !’ 

° Mrs. Lydesley was silent again, absorbed in contemplation of 
the glorious prospect, nothing doubting that the wealth would be 
jer son’s. She had too clearly seen into the other’s heart to have 
any doubt as to her feelings towards Basil; and, although he was 

not so easily read, Mrs. Lydesley believed that he was, to say the 
~ least, very much interested in Nora. 

It was terribly unfortunate that her attempt at diplomacy should 
have been made at so inopportune a moment, and she would have 
been thankful enough now to recall her words of the night before. 
‘But one is forced to act at a crisis,’ she thought, trying to make 
things pleasant with her conscience, as, in fact, she had been doing 
ever since. ‘I acted, as I believed, for the best, in endeavouring 
to guard them from what appeared to be the most imprudent step 
they could take. That it should in the course of a few hours turn 
out to be most desirable, I could not, of course, foresee.’ 

She could only console herself with the reflection which had 
troubled her so much the night before—that people seriously in love 
are not to be easily talked out of it—and trust that her attempt 
tointerfere would be forgotten as quickly as possible. Besides, she 
had said, in so many words, that it was poverty, and that alone, 
which would be the barrier between them; and now that was re- 
moved, Nora must be quite aware how joyfully she would be received 
is a daughter. She went on to ask all sorts of questions, and 
tlcited the information that Nora was not only rich, but the de- 
‘cendant of a good old family, the only descendant, she supposed, 
Mr. Blair had said nothing about her having any relations 

ving, 
‘Heathcote! Yes, indeed, one of the oldest. I used to meet 
ad Lord Heathcote’-—her thoughts reverting to her early days. 
He was unmarried, and very old then, thirty-five years ago. Let 
ue think: he had no brother, and the title must have lapsed, I 
faney, unless the cousin’s son—your father, perhaps ? 

No. Mr. Blair spoke of no title.’ 

Another branch, probably. My dear child, how heartily I con- 
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gratulate you; and how delighted Basil will be to hear the news! 
Of course, you know that. Let us go and tell him at once.’ 

‘I have told hin.’ 

‘Ah, I might have guessed that he would be the first to hear! 
ejaculated the happy mother. ‘And my congratulations seem flat 
stale, and unprofitable after his, no doubt,’ playfully. 

‘He congratulated me,’ gravely returned Nora, shrinking a little 
at the remembrance. 

Mrs. Lydesley regarded her with some surprise. Was this the 
same girl who only yesterday had been so anxious to earn money? 
But she reflected that Nora had never been quite like other girls, 
and that this might be—Yes, she was just the kind of girl to really 
prefer earning money—especially by her talent—to gaining it with- 
out any effort of her own. It must be that—a little sentimental 
regret at not possessing talent; but all that would very quickly 
wear off. She would very soon learn to appreciate the advantages 
of being mistress of nine thousand a year. Nine thousand a year! 
The words rang in Mrs. Lydesley’s ears like a peal of wedding-bells. 
No more miserable hoarding of pennies; no more miserable heart- 
burnings over the wearing-out of a carpet or the cost of beef and 
mutton. It would be all roses and sunshine now. Above all, she 
was heartily glad for Nora’s own sake. As she once more put her 
arms about the young girl and kissed her, she was acting as 
her heart dictated, giving expression to the love which had been as 
strong the day before; and the other knew it. Yet both were, for 
different reasons, very glad to avail themselves of the first excuse to 
separate. Mrs. Lydesley was longing to see her son; and Nora, 
still agitated and bewildered by what had taken place in the library, 
was glad of the opportunity to make her escape. Mrs. Lydesley 
stopped her as she reached the door to ask, 

‘What have Basil and you arranged for this afternoon, dear ? Is 
it to be boating or a walk ?’ 

‘I do not know,’ murmured Nora, as she passed on up-stairs. 

Mrs. Lydesley hastened into the library. 


CuaptTer VIII. 


MOTHER AND SON. 


‘Nora has told you, Basil!’ ejaculated Mrs. Lydesley, as she 
hurriedly entered the library, adding, a little irritably, upon seelg 
him bending over his work apparently quite as much absorbed in it 
as usual, ‘ How in the world can you sit poring over those books 
as though nothing extraordinary had happened?’ Then, as he 
pushed his chair back from the table and looked up into her face, 
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‘For goodness’ sake do not look at me in that cool way ! Nora told 
you, did she nob?” a 

‘She said something about coming into a fortune.’ 

‘Something about it, indeed!’ In an agitated broken voice she 
went on: ‘ Dear Basil, I am but mortal ; and there is no neces- 
sity for me to try to appear more philosophical than I feel about 
it, at any rate with you. Of course I am rejoiced for your sake, 
knowing, as I do, that you have but to ask and to have.’ 

‘To ask and to have what? Nora’s fortune, do you mean ?’ 

‘Do not be so trying, Basil! As if you do not know that I 
mean Nora herself! The rest will follow, of course, and—’ 

‘My dear mother, there will be no asking for anything,’ in a 
low, but clear and decided, voice. 

‘Basil ! 

‘There will be no asking.’ 

‘But—I cannot be mistaken! Only last night you showed me 
that you cared for her; and she—’ 

‘Last night you said she was ambitious—’ 

‘T only meant—’ | 

‘And to-day she has shown me you were right. This money 
will buy all she most cares for; she has openly told me so.’ 

‘Refused !’ Mrs. Lydesley sank into a seat, gazing at him for 
a moment in speechless dismay ; then went on: ‘ Do you really mean 
to tell me that Nora has refused you ?’ 

‘I have spared her the pain of doing that by not offering myself, 
mother.’ 

‘There is some miserable mistake ; there must be! She loves 
you, Basil; and I know that—’ 

‘If she loves me, she loves something else a great deal better ; 
and I do not choose to share with that something else. I will 
not,’ he slowly repeated. ‘ And I would rather this subject should 
not be again mentioned between you and me. My dear mother, 
this is not like you.’ 

The reaction from the joy she had felt at first hearing the news 
was great as well as sudden, and she was yielding to an outburst 
of tears. But she could not remain silent. 

‘How can I help being troubled when I suspect that the foolish 
words I spoke last night are influencing you!’ she said, ready 
m 4 desperation to retract that or anything else, to set matters 
right. 

__‘My dear mother, no. As I told you, I thought it quite pos- 
‘ible that what you termed ambition might be only a natural and 
legitimate desire for certain things which are to be respected. Had 
it been merely the desire to be surrounded by pretty things, it would 
© natnral enough in a lover of art as Nora is, and would only 
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stimulate the energies of a man who cared for her. For myself, | 
= oe spur of the kind to induce me to put my shoulder to the 
wheel. 

‘And why should not her ambition be of that kind? gho 
urged. 

‘I can only tell you that it is not. She herself has shown me 
and very unmistakably, that you were right, and I was wrono 
mother.’ be 

‘No, no; I was not right!’ she ejaculated, miserably conscious 
that she had been very wrong. 

‘Hush, mother, pray! Where is the use of all this? You only 
distress yourself to no purpose.’ 

She saw that it was, indeed, to no purpose. Even if she were 
right in her belief that he loved Nora, he was not to be talked into 
showing his love against his will. And, as she reviewed the situa- 
tion, hope revived a little. Whatever crotchets they might have 
taken into their heads, she felt convinced that they loved each other; 
and that, if they were left to themselves, they would not be able 
long to conceal it. It should be her aim to leave them as much 
together as possible, and do her best to appear unconcerned and 
unobservant. 

‘I will not interfere in any way, Basil,’ she presently said, her 
hand lingering tenderly about the hair she had been pushing back 
from his brow. 

He drew her hand down to his lips. 

‘We ought to understand each other if any two can, little 
mother.’ 

‘Yes, dear Basil; yes, of course we ought.’ 

She nevertheless made one more little effort as she turned to 
quit the room. 

‘Nora was saying that she did not know whether it was 
to be boating or walking this afternoon; what shall I tell her, 
Basil ?’ 

There was a strained half smile about his lips. 

‘You forget that she excused herself at breakfast-time, mother. 
And my work will take longer than usual to-day, I think. It 1s 
better that Nora and you should make your arrangements independ- 
ently of me.’ 

‘Work—’ she was impatiently beginning ; but a glance at his 
set face warned her to say no more. She decided to let Nora find 
out his intention for herself. He would give way, perhaps, when 
alone with her. If he could withstand Nora, it was more than she 
could do. 

It was her pleasantest reflection that she had, the night before, 
been upon the verge of yielding to the young girl’s distress; and 
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she DOW persuaded herself that she would have done so altogether 
y ould she have seen her son, with his arms flung out upon the 
table before him, and his face buried upon them, she would no longer 
have had any doubt upon one point. 

If Basil Lydesley looked a trifle paler and more worn than usual 
when they met at dinner, he soon made it manifest that he was 
not going to play the part of a love-lorn swain. It was an im- 
promptu feast in honour of Nora’s coming into her fortune, and 
they did their best to be merry over it. Basil drew attention to 
Susan’s reverential awe-stricken glances towards her whenever she 
entered the room, challenging his mother to confess that she had 
been already dilating upon Nora’s future greatness. 

Not to be outdone, Nora made all sorts of nonsense talk; and 
Mrs. Lydesley assisted to keep up the ball. Amongst other hap- 
hazard remarks, Basil inquired if Nora had any relatives living. 

‘No; Mr. Blair said nothing about it,’ she returned; ‘and I 
did not think of asking. The one thing was as much as my mind 
was capable of grasping at the moment.’ 

‘And that one thing was the money,’ he thought, trying to 
harden his heart against her. But he was conscious that the dis- 
covery had not killed his love. He could command his looks and 
speech ; he could prevent himself from showing any sign of the love 
which she had shown him was not enough to satisfy her ambition ; 
but he was painfully conscious that, by no effort of his will, could he 
prevent himself from loving her. 

She fancied she knew what was passing through his mind in 
the few moments’ silence which followed, though she was far 
enough from guessing the whole truth; and, a little hotly, went 
on: 

‘If there are any, they cannot be very nearly related to me. 
And how could I be expected to feel a sudden affection for people 
Thave never seen, and who have not shown the slightest interest 
in me ?” 

‘Certainly you could not, child,’ readily assented Mrs. Lydes- 
ley. ‘It would not be natural; and we know you could not affect 
anything you do not feel.’ 

But, try as she might, the mother’s increased warmth did not 
make up for the son’s coldness. There was no lingering after din- 
ter. With a quick throb of pain, Nora saw that Basil availed him- 
‘elf of the first break in the conversation to make his escape. 
Moreover, as he reached the door, he said something to the effect 
— Was going into the town, and would probably not join them 


The evening passed slowly and quietly enough with Mrs. Lydes- 
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ley and Nora. The minds of both were too intent upon certain sub- 
jects that could not be touched upon to admit of anything like the 
usual free interchange of thought between them. Nora once more 
stood restlessly at the open window, watching the moon rise above 
the opposite woods, listening to the lapping of water against the boat 

swaying gently to and fro at the terrace-steps, and reminding “te 
of many a delightful moonlight expedition. But she presently found 
Mrs. Lydesley’s anxious looks and half questions somewhat difficult 
to parry, and went to the piano, trying to appear interested in going 
over bits of the old songs, about which it was possible to exchange 
an opinion. 

‘And only last night I believed that all I wanted was money,’ 
thought Nora, when at length she had made her escape to her own 
room, where she was pacing up and down, feverish and restless, 
without being tired. ‘ But then I thought he cared for me—and 
now! Ah, Basil, how long my life will seem! How miserably poor 
I shall be without your love !’ 

Mrs. Lydesley had succeeded in persuading herself into a state 
of hopefulness again. The stakes were high, and she was not going 
to yield to despair, so long as there was anything to be done. Before 
breakfast was over the next morning, she was made aware that the 
opportunities she had counted upon were not likely to be found, at 
any rate for the present. 

Her son had more letters than usual, and their contents seemed 
to render him very absent and thoughtful, as he slowly got through 
his breakfast. Nora was much less absorbed in the long epistle 
which presented itself to her notice—the promised communication 
from Messrs. Peyton & Unwin—giving her a detailed account of 
such and such funded securities, accumulated interest, and so forth; 
which constituted her property, with the usual lawyer-like techni- 
calities and repetitions. She presently put it down without a word, 
and opened another letter. It contained a cheque and a few lines 
from Mr. Blair, to the effect that, as there might possibly be some 
delay before she would be able to draw cheques, and as she might be 
desirous to at once set about making preparations for taking a posi- 
tion in society in the way of replenishing her wardrobe, or what 
not, he enclosed two hundred pounds for her immediate use. Mean- 
time, he would be glad to hear what were her wishes with regard to 
her new home; whether she would prefer an establishment of her 
own, with an elderly lady of good birth and breeding to act as cha- 
peron, or to enter some family of standing? On the whole, he 
would recommend the latter plan; but, in either case, she would 
naturally desire to make her début in society at once, and under 
good auspices, which she could now command. It might be poss! 
ble to secure for her a home with a family of distinction ; but, for 
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o great an advantage as this, she would of course have to pay 
<< Riverside! She had not once given a thought to Mr. 
piair’s hint that coming into the property would involve a change 
ifabode. Leave Riverside ! 

‘Nothing disappointing, I hope, my dear ?’ nervously inquired 
\irs. Lydesley, not yet sufficiently accustomed to the idea of the 
fortune to be free from anxiety, as Nora put the letter down with a 
little sigh. 

‘No; only details from the lawyers and a letter from Mr. Blair 
vith a cheque. Will you not read it?’ offering Messrs. Peyton & 
Unwin’s communication. 

‘Certainly, if you wish it,’ returned Mrs. Lydesley, proceeding 
to glance through the long carefully-worded epistle, and noting that 
the property was larger than had been at first stated, nearer ten 
than nine thousand a year. 

‘Everything seems clear and certain enough,’ she presently 
sid, Then, glancing towards her son, ‘ Is Basil to see it, Nora ?’ 

‘O yes, certainly; if he will—if he cares to ;’ wounded at his 
showing no desire to see it. Was he already losing interest in 
everything connected with her ? 

‘Of course I care about any and every thing that concerns you, 
Nora ;’ holding out his hand for the letter. ‘ Peyton & Unwin !’ 
he ejaculated, glancing at the signature. ‘ How is it that Mr. 
Blair does not act for you ?’ 

‘I do not know,’ she murmured, too much troubled about other 
things to give any thought to that. 

‘Had scruples probably on account of its being known that he 
isan old friend.’ Basil Lydesley had no knowledge of Blair & Co. 
or their reputation, and gave them credit for being above rather 
than below the general standard. ‘ Yes, it seems right enough,’ 
he presently added. ‘It is a fine fortune to come into, Nora;’ 
putting the letter on the table by her side, as he was passing out 
of the room. 

‘Dear me, how foolish! I had entirely forgotten that the holi- 

day was to be taken to-day !’ hurriedly exclaimed Mrs. Lydesley, 
ying to speak in a matter-of-course tone, as though the idea had 
only just occurred to her. ‘I will see to the luncheon at once, 
Basil. Shall we say seven for dinner, Nora ?’ 
_ The young girl’s face brightened as she cast a shy look of 
mqury towards him. ‘The lines about his mouth grew set and 
stem. The temptation was very great, but his will was strong, 
and he put it away from him, replying, in as steady a voice as he 
could command, 


‘Lam not master of my time for the next few days. I am 
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obliged to go to town this morning, and possibly may not return 
until late.’ 
‘To London ?’ asked his mother, in some surprise. 


‘Yes; and it will be the same to-morrow—probably for some 
time to come.’ 


‘But just for to-day, Basil ?’ 

‘It is a matter of business, mother. Nora will excuse me, | 
hope ?’ 

‘O yes, of course,’ she replied, with elaborate carelessness. 
‘It does not matter in the least.’ 

He quitted the room. Nora bent over the letter with flushed 
cheeks and eyes full of tears, the details of her wonderful fortune 
dancing mockingly before her. Mrs. Lydesley was almost at her 
wits’ end. Was this great fortune to slip through their fingers for 
lack of power to grasp it, all through Basil’s obstinacy ? She did 
not call it firmness now. It was impossible that she could be g0 
far mistaken. He loved Nora, and he was letting some high-flown 
nonsense destroy both her happiness and his own! With it all, 
there was the miserable consciousness that she had at least helped 
to cause the estrangement which had come about between them. 
But her hands were tied. It was no use again trying to take the 
blame upon herself with Basil. He had too plainly given her to 
understand that he had decided for himself, and meant to allow no 
interference. He was acting as he was doing, not merely because 
she had told him certain things, but because he had ascertained for 
himself, as he believed, that they were true; and while he assumed 
that attitude it was no use trying to make Nora see things ina 
different light. She too had a way of judging for herself which 
would prevent her from being easily blinded. 

Mrs. Lydesley was going through the experience of many 
another tyro in diplomacy. She had based all her plans upon the 
supposition that she was dealing with puppets, and that they were 
to act only when she pulled the strings. She found the machinery 
she employed entirely thrown out of gear by the first intricacies 1t 
met with in the minds of those she wanted to influence. But she 
was so far in advance of many another tyro as to be ready to ac- 
knowledge her mistake as soon as she perceived it, and to retrace 
her steps if possible. She loved her son with no ordinary love, 
and would have been ready to cry peccavi or anything else t 
advance his interests. But crying peccavi would be of no avail 
now. 

Nora was herself too much absorbed in thought to speculate 
upon what might be going on in the other’s mind. Had she the 
power to decide for herself as to where her future home should be? 
Mr. Blair had placed two alternatives before her, but had taken it 
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site for granted that she would leave Riverside as quickly as 
ssesible. She decided to take Mrs. Lydesley into her confidence. 
she could not show Mr. Blair’s letter, which was, to say the least, 
sncomplimentary to Riverside ; but she might make sure as to her 
being welcome to remain. Her first few hesitating words showed 
\rs. Lydesley something of the truth. 

‘Mr. Blair says something about a change in the arrangements 
for the future. But if I may choose, and you would be willing, of 
course I should prefer to remain here ?’ 

‘Willing—I! My dear Nora, need I say—do not you know— 
shat it would cost me to part with you? I am only sorry that we 
have so few advantages to offer you here.’ 

‘Please do not. You ought to know.’ 

‘But Mr. Blair may consider that we are too little in society 
to give you the advantages you ought now to have ;’ feeling that the 
letter must contain some hint of the kind, or it would be shown to 
her. 

‘IfI am only free to decide for myself, there can be but one 
reply to that. But of course the arrangement with you must be a 
very different one as regards payment. It ought to be six or seven 
times as much as it has hitherto been. It must be—only we need 
not say anything about it to Basil, he is so—unbusiness-like,’ she 
murmured, to avoid the truer word, which might sound invidious to 
the mother. | 

If Mrs. Lydesley understood, she was too conscious of her own 
shortcomings, and her son’s exemption from them, to take offence. 

‘That would be a great deal too much; but I should certainly 
endeavour to make the housekeeping more worthy of you. I must 
engage another servant, and you will require a maid.’ 

‘I do not feel as though I should,’ with a little half-smile. ‘I 
am not to the manner born, you know.’ 

_ ‘But you will have to consider appearances, Nora. Something 
different from this will be expected of an heiress ;’ touching the 
sleeve of Nora’s holland gown. 

‘It must not be expected of me at once. I shall get used to 
the position after a while, I suppose ; but fine clothes would only 
help to make me feel more out of my element at first. Even Miss 

nngle considers me sadly deficient in style, you know;’ smiling at 

_ thought of ‘ style’ as represented by the stout, pink-faced, little 

iress, 


Mrs. Lydesley was once more becoming apologetic ; but Nora 
topped her at once. 
‘IT should be stupid, as well as ungrateful, if I did not appre- 
é the advantages Ihave received here. You ought to see that.’ 


‘IT know that you will be always Nora, and that nothing will 
VOLe III, MM 
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spoil you !’ ejaculated Mrs. Lydesley, with difficulty restraining her 
tears at the thought that the other’s goodness had not been sufficient 
in itself the day before. 

Nora’s face was clouded with the reflection that, be what she 
might, she could not win the one thing she craved for. But she 
tried to jest away sentiment. 

‘ My being spoilable has to be proved ; but it is already decided 
that I am not to be always Nora. You did not notice that my real 
name is Evelyn ?’ 

‘No; I did not see it,’ returned Mrs. Lydesley, who had, in 
fact, only glanced through the greater portion of the lawyers’ letter, 
without noticing any more than the amount of the property, and 
that it seemed properly secured. 

‘Evelyn Heathcote,’ went on Nora. ‘It sounds pretty, does it 
not? Only one feels that such great things might be expected from 
a young lady with so fine a name. How will it fit a young person 
who has grown to the shape of Nora Gray? Gray must be given 
up, but Nora I very much prefer to remain, at any rate for home 
~ use. Whom is Susan showing in ?’ she added, as the sounds of 
an arrival reached their ears. ‘Callers at this time!’ 

‘Mrs. and Miss Verral are in the drawing-room, ma’am,’ pre- 
sently announced Susan. 

‘Can she have heard already ?’ wondered Mrs. Lydesley, as 
she said, ‘ Come and help me tell the news, Nora.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


CROSS-CURRENTS. 


Mrs. VERRAL and her daughter Alicia are upon intimate terms 
at Riverside. She is a widow, with but a moderately good income, 
although it appears large in comparison with Mrs. Lydesley’s. 
Unlike as they are in most respects, there has always been entire 
unanimity between the two friends upon one point. Mrs. Verral is 
to the full as desirous to secure a good parti for her daughter as 1s 
her friend to obtain an heiress for her son. 

But there is the essential difference between them that Mrs. 
Verral has been always accustomed to manceuvre, and does so con 
amore, whilst Mrs. Lydesley is already ashamed and disheartened 
at the effects of her one attempt. It had from the first been under- 
stood between them that there was to be no love-making between 
the young people. No love-making has come about, Alicia believes, 
because, in obedience to her mother’s wishes, she has carefully 
abstained from giving Basil Lydesley any encouragement. She 

does not for a moment doubt what the consequence of encouraging 
him would be. Her claims to admiration are generally allowed, and 
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she herself honestly believes that to differ from her in either appear- 
wee, manners, OF Opinion 1s to fall short of the proper standard. 

But although she has come to estimate her claims to perfection 
as greater than those of the generality of perl she prides her- 
wif upon being free from any undue assumption in consequence. 
Those she is brought in contact with find her none the less kind 
nd considerate on account of their inferiority; and if there is a 
soupcon of self-complacency in her bearing, she is not aware that 
there is. For the rest, she has passed satisfactorily through the 
wutine of education necessary for a young lady expecting to take a 
ood position in society, giving no undue trouble to her governesses, 
ind gracefully accepting the verdict that she was ‘ finished’ when 
the proper time for being ‘ finished’ came. Everything about her 
yas neat and correct, to her delicate pink-and-white prettiness and 
mall regular features, and her blue eyes and small thin-lipped 
mouth had one unvarying expression of gentle sweetness. More- 
over, she was what her speech and looks indicated. The servants 
at home had no stories to tell about Miss Alicia’s little failings. 
She made no unkind speeches; and if she rarely praised, she never 
blamed. 

Between the two young girls there is the kind of friendship 
which has sprung out of Alicia’s good-natured allowance for the 
other’s imperfections, and Nora’s appreciation of the amiability 
which she feels herself to be somewhat lacking in. 

The friendship of the two elder ladies has its disturbing influences. 
\irs. Verral, who has been quick to perceive the other’s tactics on 
her son’s behalf, feels some little contempt for what she considers 
to be Mrs. Lydesley’s half-heartedness in carrying them out. As 
schemers are apt to do, she attributes the hesitation which arises 
tom conscientious scruples to lack of ability to follow out the inten- 
tin. Had she a son to marry, and a Miss Pringle with sixty 
thousand pounds ready to hand, she flatters herself that the money 
would not have been allowed to slip through her fingers. Mrs. 
Lydesley was always having qualms of conscience just at the wrong 
homent, and so appearing inconsistent in the other’s eyes. On 
let side, Mrs. Lydesley was apt to shrink a little from her own 
notives as reflected in Mrs. Verral. 

Both mother and daughter were in an equally amiable frame 
of mind when they were ushered into Mrs. Lydesley’s drawing-room. 
Alicia looked, and really believed she was, the personification of 
— rewarded ; and her mother was not a little elated by the news 

‘Y came to tell. That they had news to hear as well as to impart, 
they did not suspect. 

8. Verral seated herself near one of the windows opening to 
“ground, gazing complacently at the summer glories outside, look- 
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ing their best from the well-shaded room; the shining river smooth! 

, ' , y 
sloping lawn, fine old trees, and many-tinted flowers, bathed in 
sunshine. What a pleasant old world it was, after all! What a 
pity that people did nof appreciate it as they ought! 

She was in a delightful frame of mind, in charity with all map. 
kind. As she rose to shake hands, the radiant good-humour in 
her face was a great contrast to the perplexed anxious expression 
in Mrs. Lydesley’s. 

‘Glorious morning, is it not? Makes one feel quite young 
again,’ she smilingly began. . 

‘O yes; very pleasant,’ returned Mrs. Lydesley, who had in 
fact scarcely noticed that the sun was shining. 

‘I knew you would be friendly enough to excuse my coming in 
so early,’ said Mrs. Verral. ‘The truth is I have several visits to 
pay in the afternoon, and I thought it only right that so old a 
friend as you should be the first to hear the news.’ 

‘News !’ echoed Mrs. Lydesley, wondering if the other supposed 
that they were unaware of Nora’s good fortune. 

‘Yes, indeed; Alicia considers it the very best of news. I 
have consented to an engagement between her and her cousin 
Edward. As you know, I have for a long time objected on account 
of the relationship. But they have succeeded in overcoming my 
scruples at last, and I am going to let them have their own way.’ 

‘Sir Edward!’ ejaculated Mrs. Lydesley, in great surprise. 
She had a vivid recollection that the cousinship had not been the 
only objection that Mrs. Verral had previously made. 

Sir Edward Wraystone was heir to a barren title. He had 
somewhat extravagant tastes and habits, almost infinitesimal means, 
and, rumour said, was deeply in debt. He was handsome, and his 
good looks were of the type which keeps up the prestige of race; 
and possessing some natural ability, as well as being good-tempered 
and easy to get on with, he was popular enough. But all this was 
not what Mrs. Verral had hitherto considered to be essentials in the 
candidates for her daughter’s hand. Mrs. Lydesley was not a little 
astonished to hear that the other had given her consent, although 
she knew that Sir Edward had long been desirous to gain it. At 
the same time, she felt just a tiny soupcon of gratification and 
triumph at finding that her friend, who had so frequently held forth 
on the foolishness and inexpediency of people allowing their children 
to marry on insufficient incomes, should prove no wiser than others 
when put to the test. To think of her consenting to such a match 
as this for Alicia! ; 

‘You know I always said that Edward only lacked meas, 
smilingly went on Mrs. Verral. ‘There was nothing else against 
him, positively nothing !’ 
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Yes, Mrs. Lydesley recollected that well enough. But how it 
was the other had so completely veered round as to condone such a 
ick as that, she could not at all understand. But there was Alicia 
n the pretty blushing consciousness of an engaged young lady, and 
her mother smiling complacently at her. ; 

Mrs. Lydesley uttered a few congratulatory words, her kindly 
feeling asserting itself so far as to enable her to say something 
about the happiness of her own marriage, which had appeared so 
poor a one in the eyes of the world. Her congratulations were 
oracefully received by Alicia, and Mrs. Verral went on to explain 
that the marriage was to take place almost immediately. 

‘Edward will not hear of a long engagement. Indeed, the 
tiresome boy is dreadfully persistent in urging me to get through 
the preparations as quickly as possible, in order that they may have 
plenty of time for the tour, and return in time for the elections, as 
he intends becoming a candidate for the county.’ 

Candidate for the county! Mrs. Lydesley was too much puzzled 
and astonished now to utter a word. 

Mrs. Verral went smilingly and enjoyably on: 

‘Now that he has come into the property it will be expected of 
him, you know. And, with his abilities, he will no doubt get on 
well in the House.’ 

‘Property !’ ejaculated Mrs. Lydesley. 

‘O yes; howstupid of me! I quite forgot that the news may 
not have reached you. He has come into some property—quite a 
nice income we call it,’ with becoming humility. ‘Eight or nine 
thousand a year seems a large fortune to ws, you know.’ 

‘I might have known that something of the kind must have 
happened to bring about so great a change in her sentiments 
towards him,’ thought Mrs. Lydesley. But she was altogether 
sincere in her congratulations. She knew that it would be a love- 
match as well as a wealthy one, and was a great deal more kind- 
hearted than the other gave her credit for being. 

‘Dear me, how very fortunate! My dear Alicia, how glad I 
am to hear it! I have seen very little of Sir Edward the last few 
years ; but he is, as you know, a great favourite of mine. It is, 
indeed, pleasant to hear such good news.’ 

Sir Edward had been considered too dangerous to be allowed 
the privilege of visiting frequently at his aunt’s house, after she had 
discovered his admiration for Alicia, and he had only ventured to 
return there upon coming into his property. 

. ia. once more prettily smiled and blushed her acknowledg- 
ents. 

‘Dear Mrs. Lydesley was always so kind!’ 

‘Good news seems to be quite the order of the day,’ cheerfully 
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said Mrs. Lydesley, beginning to feel that she too would haye her 
triumph, though it might prove to be only a short-lived one. My 


Verral had more than once warned her of the risk she wag running 
in allowing so close an intimacy between her son and Nora, 
‘Depend upon it, she will set her cap at Basil. You cannot expect 
anything else to come of it,’ had been Mrs. Verral’s frequent 
warning. She would now jump to the conclusion that the young 
girl’s good fortune would bring about the engagement; and, although 


Mrs. Lydesley was herself almost losing heart, it would be pleasant — 


to have that little triumph, even for a short time, over her astute 
friend. She went on, trying to speak in a careless tone, ‘ But] 
suppose yours will fall quite flat now, Nora dear.’ 

‘And what is your news, Miss Gray ?’ inquired Mrs. Verral, 
turning indulgently towards Nora. ‘A love story ?’ 

‘No; there is no love in it,’ quietly returned Nora. ‘ Mine is 
only a money story, Mrs. Verral. I have come into some money 
and anew name. My name is Heathcote.’ 

‘O, indeed! I am very glad to hear it, I am sure,’ returned 
Mrs. Verral, in the largeness of her heart ready to forget former 
prejudices against Nora, and to be generous about the little windfall, 
whatever it might be. Not much, she thought, to judge by the 
young girl’s calm bearing. 

‘Thank you,’ gravely and simply returned Nora. 

‘I hope it is something of consequence, my dear?’ Not fora 
moment imagining it to be anything more than a small pittance from 
some relative. 

‘Yes, there is enough of it.’ 

The money had brought her no happiness, and her first little 
elation had entirely faded away. 

‘What is your idea of enough, Miss Gray? I am quite curious 
to know what your little fortune is.’ 

‘Eight or nine thousand.’ 

‘Indeed! Eight or nine thousand! Why, that is quite a large 
sum !’ ejaculated Mrs. Verral, very much astonished, and, for the 
moment, so much off her guard as to allow it to be seen that she 
was. But she presently recovered her self-command, and went on 
with a grand air: ‘Many girls would be quite proud of themselves 
with such a dower as that.’ 

‘I suppose so; it seems a great deal to me.’ 

‘Yes, indeed; properly invested, it would bring you something 
like three or four hundred a year. Quite an income, really! 

‘Nora meant eight or nine thousand a year,’ put m Mrs. 
Lydesley. 

‘A year!’ Mrs. Verral looked from one to the other mute 
astonishment. 
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‘Tt seems quite a large fortune to us,’ softly said Mrs Lydesley, 

ing to imitate the other’s look of humility when telling her news. 

But Mrs. Verral was too much absorbed to notice how the other 
looked. To have her news capped in this way was, to say the least, 
not pleasant. After a so the — the — — 
in the morning, expressly to create a sensation, as she had done! 
Besides, she was quick to recognise that her own good fortune was 
perhaps not even so great as her friend’s. Of course Basil would 
marry Nora, and the fortune would be secured to the Lydesleys ; 
and as he = — = ee a — = = the 
money would go double as far wi em. e contrived to say a 
few words of congratulation, but they were uttered rather ungra- 
ciously ; all the more so, perhaps, because she was conscious that 
she had in her extreme surprise allowed her thoughts to be seen. 
And with the best intentions so to do, how could she patronise a 
girl with nine thousand a year? Had Nora assumed any airs, it 
might have been possible to ease her mind by giving vent to a 
little satire; but the girl had the art to appear quite calm and 
uninterested. 

Alicia was offering her congratulations to Nora, as they stood 
a little apart from the others by one of the windows, amiably hoping 
that they would not lose sight of each other, enlisting her services 
: sence = i papas —— very pin that 
she regarded Miss Heathcote, the heiress to some thousands a year, 
a great deal more worth cultivating than had been Nora Gray. 

But in her astonishment—it might almost be said to be dis- 
appointment—Mrs. Verral was not equal to keeping up anything 
like conversation. She presently reminded Alicia that they were 
ung ee time, and, with a few polite nothings, 

ey took their departure. 

On her way home, she said a few words to the effect that she 
supposed there would be some change now in the Riverside house- 
keepings; and quite time too, if what the servants said was true. 
i ‘Did you notice that Nora said she was going to remain there, 

icia ?” 

No, Alicia had not caught that; but it would be very nice for 
i ee if Nora proved really as liberal as she seemed inclined 
0 be. 

‘Of course it will; very nice, indeed!’ snappishly. 

But Alicia was too much absorbed in the complacent contem- 
plation of her own happy future to feel any envy of Nora, and her 
mother soon fell back upon her own thoughts. She had never really 
taken to Nora Gray, and she now persuaded herself that she was 
rs pleased to hear of her good fortune, simply because she was not 

@ kind of girl to prove worthy of it. Had the money come to 
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Geraldine Fanshawe, for instance, or any other young girl of their 
acquaintance, she was quite sure that the news would haye delighted 
her. Yes, she felt as she did about it solely because she believed 
that Nora would not be improved by the possession of wealth. 

Whether she analysed her motives correctly or not, she walked 
the short distance from Riverside to her own home in a much less 
agreeable frame of mind than that in which she had quitted it—the 
edge of the enjoyment of her own good fortune entirely taken off by 
the news she had been met with. If she were able to bear hey 
friends’ misfortunes with equanimity, she certainly could not ag 
well bear their successes. 

Her house is situated on the banks of the Thames, with the 
same aspect as Riverside. It is of a much more pretentious style 
of building than the cottage; but the grounds are not nearly 0 
extensive, besides being lacking in the fine old treés and shaded 


terrace-walk by the river, which add so great a charm to the 
Lydesleys’ place. 


CHAPTER X. 
BETWEEN THE CUP AND THE LIP. 


Mrs. VERRAL reached home somewhai heated and out of humour, 
entering the drawing-room with the remark that she did not think 
that she should be inclined to pay any more visits that day. To 
be met everywhere with the news of the Lydesleys’ good fortune— 
of course Nora’s good fortune was theirs—when she might have 
expected an undivided triumph, was more than she could bear just 
then. 

A young man of about six- or seven-and-twenty, tall, slightly 
built, and fair, with pleasant eyes, well-cut features, and pale-brown 
moustache, was standing near one of the open windows. 

‘Edward! You said we were not to expect you until the evening!’ 
ejaculated Alicia Verral, in pleased surprise, as he turned and slowly 
advanced to meet them. 

He took both the young girl’s hands in his own, gazing silently 
down upon her. The moment Mrs. Verral’s eyes fell upon his face, 
the colour deserted her own. 

‘What has happened, Edward ?’ 

‘Dear Edward, are you not well ?’ inquired Alicia. 

‘ As well as—I can expect to be, after what I have gone through,’ 
he murmured, his eyes still fixed upon her upturned face. . 

‘Gone through !’ ejaculated Mrs. Verral. ‘ What do you mean? 

‘Edward said he had a hard day’s work to get through when he 
left us yesterday morning, you know, mamma.’ . 

‘Work! Can’t you see that it is something worse than fatigue ? 
sharply said her mother. 
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‘Not a return of your toothache, I hope, Edward ?’ affectionately 
inquired Alicia. 

‘I hardly know that I have teeth to ache,’ he exclaimed, the 
jobt of her fair delicate loveliness adding to his misery. His love 
bor her is real and strong. In his eyes she is the type of all that 
‘s loveliest and best in womankind, and she has never been more 
jear to him than at this moment. 

‘Pray do not keep us in suspense,’ said Mrs. Verral, her eyes 
fastened upon his white set face. ‘I can see that you have bad 
sews to tell, and it is better to tell it at once.’ 

‘It is indeed bad, aunt Maria !’ adding, in a low broken voice, to 
Alicia, ‘ Try to imagine the worst that could happen for us, Alicia.’ 

‘The worst !’ she echoed, the pretty rosy tint dying out of her 
face. 

‘The very worst.’ 

She clung closer to him, looking up into his face with tender 
loving eyes. 

‘Mamma and you are here; how can there be any worst ?’ 

‘Thank God, you can say that! If it is not the worst to you, 
it cannot be to me, my own, my wife!’ raining kisses upon her 
upturned face. 

‘There is some hitch about the property,’ said Mrs. Verral, in 
a stern hard voice. 

‘There is a terrible one, aunt Maria.’ 

‘Tell me the worst at once.’ 

‘There is another claim set up. On returning to my chambers 
yesterday afternoon I found a letter awaiting me with the informa- 
tion. My lawyers tell me that the other side had all the evidence 
in their hands before they commenced proceedings. Every link in 


the chain appears to be complete ; and, according to what I hear, 
there is no hope for me whatever.’ 
‘But how—’ 


‘There is a nearer branch living, and of course the money goes 
there. It’s all over with me.’ 

‘Who is it ?? whispered Mrs. Verral. 
‘A girl, I believe, named Heathcote.’ 

Mrs. Verral sank into the nearest chair with a little gasp. 

_ ‘Heathcote!’ exclaimed Alicia. ‘O mamma, that is the name 
Nora mentioned, and she has just come into a large property, you 
know! Can it be she ?” 

_Yes, the mother saw it all. It was Nora who had robbed her 
child. At once, and from that time, she called it robbery. No 
Wonder she had always disliked the sirl; her instincts were always 
to be trusted in such matters. But bitter as was her anger against 
“ora, she did not lose sight of one thing. Her very first words 
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characteristically showed that, in accepting the fact of her nephew's 
change of condition, she regarded a certain consequence as inevitable 

‘For goodness’ sake, do not go on in that idiotic way, Alicia) 
she ejaculated, taking angry note of her daughter's clinging att. 
tude, and the kisses Sir Edward was pressing upon her yielding 
lips. ‘ Surely this is not a time for sentimental nonsense,’ 

‘It is so dreadful for poor Edward, mamma.’ 

‘Poor Edward! It is dreadful for others as well as for him, | 
think, if—’ 

She paused a moment, keenly eyeing him as she anxiously cal- 
culated probabilities. There were certainly all the evidences of hig 
having had a deep disappointment. He was manifestly sincere 
enough in his belief that the property was lost to him ; but if there 
was the least possibility of his being mistaken ? 

‘You are quite sure that the matter is beyond doubt, Edward? 

‘TI am sorry to say that it is, aunt. After seeing the lawyers I 
took counsel’s opinion. I went to one of the best men, and he 
gave me not a shadow of hope. The first cousin, Charles Heath- 
cote, was supposed to have died unmarried. But it now appears that 
he married a young girl in somewhat humble life, and for some 
reason did not make his marriage known. The certificate of marriage, 
register of their daughter’s birth, and so forth, are forthcoming; and 
the child has been always at school under the eye of a lawyer, until 
she was placed with the family she is now with. It is all plain and 
simple enough. My lawyer’s opinion is all the more conclusive because 
he has the gravest reasons for desiring me to be the heir. Confound 
him !’ wincing painfully at the recollection of certain very compro- 
mising papers in the hands of Blair & Co. 

His interview with Mr. Blair had been a very miserable one for 
him. He had been sternly reminded of his liabilities. Certain bills 
had been renewed solely on the prospect of his succeeding to the 
property. Ruin stared him in the face, and there was only one way 
of saving himself from dishonour, and that was to marry an heiress, 
if he was lucky enough to find one willing to accept him. In vain 
did he plead his engagement to his cousin. He was obliged to admit 
that during his mother’s life she would be as poor as himself, and 
far from rich afterwards; and Mr. Blair laughed to scorn the ides 
of his marrying a penniless girl, She must be very different from 
the rest of her sex if she would be willing to marry a man with 
nothing but a heap of dishonoured bills to settle upon her. And 
even if the girl were foolish enough, there were other things to be 
considered. Did he think that Blair & Co., who had done more 
for him than would any other firm upon such slight security, were 
likely to acquiesce in his rushing into further difficulties ? 

And when, stung beyond endurance, the young man had asked 
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shat Blair & Co. expected him to do, he was again met by the 
reply that he might marry an heiress. Then, as though the idea 
had only just occurred to him and he was speaking on the spur of 
the moment, Mr. Blair added, 

‘There is the heiress to the property herself ready to hand. 
Why not try your fortune with Miss Heathcote ? She is young and 
xood-looking. What more can a man desire than a young and 
pe . ° 
vood-looking wife with a large fortune ?’ 

‘That depends. I love the young lady to whom I am engaged 
to be married, Mr. Blair; and I shall consider myself pledged to 
her until she sets me free.’ 

‘Love! Bah! A man whose honour is at stake talking sickly sen- 
timent about love! Do you realise the position you are in, and the 
charges which may be brought against you, Sir Edward Wraystone ? I 
should have supposed that you would be only too glad to avail your- 
self of so respectable a loophole of escape asarich marriage. And I 
think Imay venture to promise that, ifthere were some such chance 
of your being eventually able to meet your liabilities, our firm might 
contrive to prevent certain bills being dishonoured. But it must first 
be clearly understood that you are ready to do your part. You may 
consider yourself fortunate in the fact that the heiress is as yet 
unappropriated, and must do your best to secure her as quickly as 
possible. ortunately it happens that I can help you in the way 
of introduction, and so forth.’ 

‘Will you give me a little time ?’ speaking with reference to 
the bills, and not, as Mr. Blair imagined, the heiress. 

‘Sufficient time will be granted for you to prove whether you 
mean to act in good faith or not, but not a moment longer.’ 

Sir Edward had set forth for his aunt’s house in the depths of 
despair. Desperate as were his needs, and graceless and self- 
indulgent as had been his life, there were certain traits in his cha- 
tacter which caused him to shrink with shame and almost disgust 
from the idea of giving up the girl he loved for another, who, how- 
ever ignorantly and innocently, was the cause of his doing so. At 
the same time he was miserably conscious that he had put it out of 
his own power to act honourably towards Alicia, if she proved to be 
willing to marry a poor man. He would be not only poor but 
dishonoured ; and even if she were ready to share his poverty, he could 
not ask her to share dishonour. As she stood for a few moments 
clinging fondly to him, her soft blue eyes tearfully upturned to his, 

® would have given a great deal to feel that it was only want of 
oney which separated them. As it was, he was half conscious that 
this Was a parting embrace, and that she also was fearing it. 

Already he was wearing the look of a bitterly disappointed man 
it cross-purposes with Fortune. When his aunt sharply bade Alicia 
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go and take off her hat, and write at once to Madame Celeste to 
countermand the order sent by the last post, Sir Edward knew that 
the fiat had gone forth, and his engagement to Alicia was virtual] 
at an end. He thought he was prepared; he had been telling 
himself all the journey down that there was nothing to hope for, and 
yet the change in his aunt’s bearing came upon him as a shock. 

Mrs. Verral was, in fact, completely out of temper. At war with 
the world, and considering herself very much ill-used, she did not 
take the trouble to conceal her anger. Her elation at her daughter's 
good fortune had been great, and her disappointment was great in 
proportion. She was too much absorbed in her own disappointment 
to have any consideration for his. Indeed, she felt an unreasoning 
anger against him with regard to what had occurred. Why had he 
come there and engaged himself to Alicia without first making sure 
that everything was secure? she irritably asked herself, forgetting 
that only the day before she had praised and complimented him 
upon making the offer without an hour’s delay, after he had been 
led to believe himself the heir to the property. But the worst of 
all was the knowledge that he would still be the heir but for Nora, 
and that the thousands that ought to be Alicia’s were going to the 
Lydesleys. 

How humiliating too the consciousness that she had risen an 
hour or two earlier that morning to write and despatch by the first 
post seven or eight letters telling the news of her daughter’s engage- 
ment to her old friends, to say nothing of the innumerable orders 
she had found time to send off to London tradespeople, which would 
now have to be countermanded! How ridiculous she would be made 
to appear in the eyes of every one, she thought, her cheeks tingling 
with the remembrance of the somewhat inflated style of some of her 
compositions. Had ever poor woman been so cruelly treated by Fate! 

When Sir Edward presently murmured something about the 
hardship of his lot in being led on, as he had been, to believe him- 
self the heir, Mrs. Verral very quickly gave him to understand that 
she had no pity to bestow upon him. 

‘It is much harder for us, Edward. What will my poor child’s 
feelings be after considering herself your affianced wife? Consider 
what it will be to her.’ 

‘If—she would only consent to wait—until—I have obtained 
some kind of employment, and—’ he paused, not having the courage 
to add, ‘ paid my debts.’ 

Some employment, indeed! Did he think that she was golmg 
to allow Alicia to sacrifice herself for a man who had nothing ' 
depend upon but finding employment ? 

‘If you will only reflect a little, Edward, I feel sure you wil 
have the good sense and good feeling to act rightly in the matter. 
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He quite understood what was implied in the ‘ act rightly in 

the matter ;’ and however much he might over-estimate Alicia, he 
inew his aunt well enough to be aware that he would gain nothing 
shatever, not even a word of sympathy, by talking the matter over 
with her. He stood disconsolately turning over some of the books 
lying about for a few moments, then took his departure, getting only 
the slightest touch of Mrs. Verral’s hand and an absently-spoken 
sood-bye as he went. 
* He had, in the desperation of the moment, talked about trying to 
obtain some employment; but what was he fitted for? He had 
been trained to no kind of work ; indeed, he had not been taught to 
expect that anything of the kind would be necessary. He had been 
educated as befitted his position in life and the son of a rich man, 
as he believed himself to be. He was in the best sets at Eton and 
Cambridge, and had lived the same life as did his companions with- 
out the slightest suspicion that his circumstances did not warrant 
his so doing. 

Five years previously, in the midst of a somewhat wild career 
at the University, he had been suddenly summoned to the bedside 
of his dying father at a Paris hotel, to be, for the first time, informed 
of the unpleasant fact that he was heir to a barren title. The 
family estates had come to his father heavily burdened with debt, 
and years of mismanagement and self-indulgence had put the finish- 
ing stroke to his ruin. Little had the son suspected the real cause 
of the niggardly treatment he received at his father’s hands. He 
imagined that the property was being nursed for him, and that he 
would reap the benefit at his father’s death, if not before. The old 
baronet had contrived to deceive others as he had deceived his son. 
It was the general impression that he had resided abroad in order 
to lower his own expenses, and nurse the property for his son. He 
had misled certain of the money-lenders themselves, it was after- 
wards found, by means of forged deeds. None but he himself and 
the mortgagees knew that the estates were pledged to their utmost 
value, and that he was luxuriating upon the last remnants of his 
patrimony, denying himself nothing, whilst his son was left to shift 
as best he could. The latter found himself left to support the 
family dignity upon a pittance which many a London clerk would 
consider insufficient for existence. It was a terrible blow, and it 
fell upon him when he was entirely unprepared. He had himself 
had dealings with money-lenders on the supposition that he would 
be enabled to pay his debts, and live like a gentleman when his 
lather relented or died. 

He found that he was not even able to use the principal of the 
couple of hundred a year, which came to him only because it was 
the remnant of his mother’s property which her husband had been 
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unable to touch. And small as was his income, he wag noy 
obliged to make over the greater portion of it, as it became due, for 
interest to the money-lenders, out of whose clutches there Seemed 
no hope of his being able to extricate himself, until the news reached 
him that he had come into the Heathcote property. 

He had at once renewed the intimacy which had been broken 
off five years previously with his aunt and cousin. Love and wealth 
all the prizes of life, seemed to be within his grasp. He was just 
about to lift to his lips the cup filled to the brim with happiness, 
when it had been suddenly dashed from his hands. 

On reaching town he made his way to the office of Blair & Co., 
with a faint lingering hope that something might have transpired in 
his favour since the day before. He found only Marks there. But 
he had been accustomed, as was every one else who went there, to 
open his heart to the kindly little clerk; it was so much easier to 
do so with him than with his stern cold master. Sir Edward found 
Marks just as ready to listen, and as pleasant and sympathising as 
ever. 

‘Nothing fresh, I suppose, Mr. Marks; no hope for me? 
sitting down in the inner office, with his feet stretched out straight 
before him, and his hands thrust deep in his pockets, gazing 
moodily at the other’s cheerful face. 

‘With regard to the claim set up for a client of Peyton & Un- 
win’s ? No; Iam afraid there is not much chance for you if they 
are decided about it, Sir Edward. Careful men, you know. Not 
likely to take up a bad case. Who is the fortunate man—or shall 
we say, the enemy ?’ 

Mr. Blair had been very reticent about the claimant of the pro- 
perty, and indeed about the whole case, when allusion was made 
to it in conversation with Marks. He had been so far quite suc- 
cessful in throwing the other off the scent by his well-acted ignorance 
and indifference with respect to the newly-discovered heir, merely 
stating that it was some one of the name of Heathcote, which he 
knew told nothing to Marks. 

‘It is a girl, it appears,’ replied Sir Edward. ‘And, as it 
happens, she is residing with a friend of my aunt’s—a Mrs. Lydesley, 
of Riverside, Henslegh. Miss Gray I think they call her; but she 
inherits through the Heathcote branch.’ 

Gray—Riverside ! Notwithstanding his long apprenticeship to 
Blair & Co., and the habit he had acquired of concealing his thoughts, 
Marks was off his guard now, and the astonishment he felt was 
depicted plainly enough in every line of his face. 

As it happened, Sir Edward was too much absorbed in his own 
thoughts to observe the full extent of the other’s astonishment ; but 
he saw enough to ask, 
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‘Do you know anything of the young lady ?” 

‘J? No, O no! The name is familiar to me; but that it 
gould naturally be. Gray is common enough, you know.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

a as Marks appeared preoccupied,—he was, in fact, lost in 
sontemplation of the new complications in the mystery he was 
endeavouring to unravel,—Sir Edward added a few words to the 
effect that he supposed they would immediately communicate with 
him should anything crop up in his favour, and took his departure. 

‘Gray—Riverside—and the case put into Peyton & Unwin’s 
hands! Neat—very neatly done, indeed! The mistake was in the 
outset, my dear sir. You ought not to have put me on the scent 
in the beginning, you know!’ ejaculated the little man, popping 
about the room in a pleasant state of excitement, as he went on, 
‘Half confidences are always dangerous. None would be quicker 
than you to recognise that in an ordinary way. You see, I was 
bound to go on, if only for the amusement of the thing, and now it 
begins to be positively interesting.’ 

He took from his pocket a memorandum-book—he, as well as 
his master, kept one, although he used hieroglyphics which he had 
invented expressly for his own use—and consulted its pages. 

‘Two years at Mrs. Scrimp’s, Holloway; one with Tufnell, 
Camberwell; three with Mayhew, Highgate; four and a half with 
Jones, Willesden ; one with Winch of Chelsea. That takes us back 
to four and a half years old, when we come to a full-stop. Same 
name all through—Nora Gray. What next?’ he asked himself 
reflectively. ‘ Old mother Winch again? There ought to be a nurse 
in the background somewhere, at four and a half, or—a—mother ? 
Heathcote ought to be a little assistance certainly ;’ cheerily adding, 
as he clasped the memorandum-book again, ‘It is getting extremely 
interesting,’ 

(To be continued.) 
































































































THE STRUGGLE FOR INVITATIONS. 





Wuat membership of certain clubs is in the opinion of some gentle. 
men, that an appearance at entertainments, supposed to be Specially 
select, is in the opinion of a great many ladies. The social statys 
which is held to be conferred by the inscription of one’s name on 
the much-coveted list in the one case, is afforded by the equally. 
desired invitation in the other. Considering how dense and how 
miscellaneous are the crowds that assemble in London drawing. 
rooms upon every opportunity; bearing in mind that for three 
or four months of the year at least half a dozen receptions and 
kettledrums are daily given within the limits of what is known as 
society ; not forgetting that these limits are consistently in process 
of extension,—it might be thought that the competition for invita- 
tions would not be as keen as it was, and that the oblong cards 
entitling the recipient to enter a given drawing-room on a given 
day between given hours would be distributed with impartial profa- 
sion. Almack’s was in the old time a very exclusive business indeed, 
and the struggle for vouchers was most severe. But society as it 
was organised then was a comparatively close borough. The pluto- 
cratic pressure from without was only beginning to be felt, and no 
one ever dreamed that the period was rapidly approaching in Eng- 
land when the principle of wealth would supersede and eclipse that 
of birth. All this has been accomplished now. Society is catholic, 
comprehensive, long-suffering, and merciful. It asks few questions, 
though even thus it hears a great many lies. It acknowledges 
every claim to admission to its chosen pleasure-grounds which can 
reasonably be urged. Itis no longer under the sway of a single 
sovereign; its sceptre is divided between a variety of potentates, 
each of them of almost equal authority. Society, in fact, may 
be said to be in commission, and its portals are thrown much more 
widely open than they would be if it were administered, as it once 
was, by an absolute monarchy. 
Yet even thus the fact remains that society is not capacious 
enough for those who fain would enter its holiest places. There 
are garden-parties and garden-parties, receptions and recepwons, 
balls and balls. Some of these confer upon the privileged guests 
a cachet of distinction that the others do not. There are yet 4 
few houses in London to which even some of the acknowledged 
ornaments of society at large do not find it easy to obtain admis- 
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or four months of the year at least half a dozen receptions and 
kettledrums are daily given within the limits of what is known as 
society ; not forgetting that these limits are consistently in process 
of extension,—it might be thought that the competition for invita- 
tions would not be as keen as it was, and that the oblong cards 
entitling the recipient to enter a given drawing-room on a given 
day between given hours would be distributed with impartial profa- 
sion. Almack’s was in the old time a very exclusive business indeed, 
and the struggle for vouchers was most severe. But society as it 
was organised then was a comparatively close borough. The pluto- 
cratic pressure from without was only beginning to be felt, and no 
one ever dreamed that the period was rapidly approaching in Eng- 
land when the principle of wealth would supersede and eclipse that 
of birth. All this has been accomplished now. Society is catholic, 
comprehensive, long-suffering, and merciful. It asks few questions, 
though even thus it hears a great many lies. It acknowledges 
every claim to admission to its chosen pleasure-grounds which can 
reasonably be urged. Itis no longer under the sway of a single 
sovereign; its sceptre is divided between a variety of potentates, 
each of them of almost equal authority. Society, in fact, may 
be said to be in commission, and its portals are thrown much more 
widely open than they would be if it were administered, as it once 
was, by an absolute monarchy. 
Yet even thus the fact remains that society is not capacious 
enough for those who fain would enter its holiest places. ‘There 
are garden-parties and garden-parties, receptions and recepwons, 
balls and balls. Some of these confer upon the privileged guests 
a cachet of distinction that the others do not. There are yet 4 
few houses in London to which even some of the acknowledged 
ornaments of society at large do not find it easy to obtain admis- 
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. Jtis here that the competition begins in fierce earnest, and 
sion. , 

ts severity 19 constantly on the increase. Year after year the 
,im of social ambition is pitched higher ; year after year the noble 
rage of that ambition finds fresh victims. A decade since, Mrs. 
Gradgrind would have been more than satisfied by the opportunity of 
appearing at the periodical entertainments given by the leaders and 
leaderesses of the political party of which her husband is a distin- 
guished member. But her ideas on these matters have become 
larger and larger. Mr. Gradgrind is now an influential personage ; 
there is no reason why he should not aspire to some title of honour. 
The Gradgrinds themselves live in a fine house, and give sumptuous 
parties. Mrs. Gradgrind is no longer content to go where those 
whom she once reverentially worshipped afar, and whom she now 
almost contemptuously speaks of as ‘ all the world,’ go. Moreover, 
Mrs. Gradgrind has daughters, pretty pleasant girls, but with only 
one idea in life, that which may be summed up in the word 
‘society.’ There is nothing that these young ladies or their mother 
would not do—nothing, that is, which falls short of criminality—to 
obtain the entrée of certain great houses upon certain great occa- 
sions. The ‘ society’ mania can only be compared in its consuming 
intensity to the mania for gambling. Persons who, thirty or forty 
years ago, would have thought that an annual visit to London of 
some three weeks’ duration, with half a dozen visits to the theatre 
and four or five parties, was the height of dissipation, now make a 
sojourn in the capital regularly, as successive seasons come round, 
ofas many months, and are dissatisfied unless they are not some- 
where every night. Ifthey are not perpetually en évidence, they 
seem to think that they are hopelessly in obscurity. It is quite a 
study of character to see Mrs. Gradgrind and the Misses Gradgrind 
reading the list of the company at any entertainment to which they 
have not been bidden; and when they note the names of some rivals, 
they are acutely conscious of having lost an opportunity. 

The entire existence of these excellent people might be described 
aS @ never-ending struggle for invitations. Invitations of some 
sort or another they receive in plenty ; but are they in all cases to 
the right houses, and on the desired occasions? Nor is this the 
only anxiety which is constantly present to their minds. They 
‘ould tell you a piteous and an o’er-true tale of the deliberate perfidy 
‘nd malice of the friends whom they have trusted. They have cul- 
livated the acquaintance of gentlemen and ladies for whom they 
ve had a positive aversion, simply because they have believed that 

*y could assist them in securing their promotion, and yet when 
© critical time has arrived they have found themselves entirely 
without their reward. They have been, they protest, the dupes of 


‘ieit own good-humour and of their own simplicity. Why did that 
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odious Mrs. Fitzsharkey live upon them for months together; help 
them, it is true, alittle; and then, just when her services were most 
wanted, leave them in the lurch? As for the officers of certain 
crack regiments, they hold them in positive abhorrence. Did they 
not dine these gallant warriors in the most handsome manner? Wag 
not Mrs. Gradgrind’s drawing-room open for these dandified song of 
Mars at all hours? Were they not invited to the Gradgrinds’ ghoot. 
ing-box in Ross-shire, and allowed to kill as many grouse ag they 
pleased, grouse every one of which cost the proprietor of the moor 
a trifle over a guinea a head? Andnow what acknowledgment hag 
been made by these martial satellites of Majesty? At last the 
occasion had come when they could show that they were duly sen- 
sible of all the attention which had been showered upon them, 
Surely an invitation to a ball is not an irrationally generous retum 
for hospitalities of different kinds which have lasted during more 
than two years? And yet even this has not been forthcoming. 
The struggle to get into, to keep in, society, and always to have 
it in one’s power to remind one’s enemies that in society one is, 
involves unremitting exertion, and is fraught with hundreds of dis- 
appointments. Hence it may be said to have something ofa moral 
disciplinary value; and, indeed, the life of the London season offers 
much the same kind of training to many of the wives and daughters 
of England that has been or is offered to their husbands and brothers 
by the public school, the University, the regiment, or the hunting- 
field. If there are some successes, there will be many disappoint- 
ments ; and every prize which is jubilantly plucked implies the exist- 
ence of much bitter chagrin and heartburning among the distanced 
competitors. In this endless feverish struggle there is one condi- 
tion which it is absolutely necessary to observe. The mortification 
caused by failure may be bitter; the disgust at the successes of 
enemies may be acute; the wrath at betrayal by friends may 
be righteous. But when this is the feeling generated, however just 
the cause, however intolerable the provocation, there must be n0 
apparent loss of temper. The reverses must be submitted to with 
a smiling countenance. The struggle for invitations and for social 
promotion may seem a frivolous competition to some people, but it 
entails a good deal which is painful and laborious for all that. 









































‘OUR POLLY.’ 





THE snow was falling everywhere, 
And freezing as it fell ; 

And sharply through the frosty air 
Rang out the village-bell ; 

And all the lads from round about, 
And all the lasses too, 

Had met to dance the old year out, 
As lads and lasses do. 


And there was many a maiden fair, 
But one outshone the rest ; 

And many a lissom dancer there, 
But one who danced the best. 

The fun was fast, the laughter loud, 
Beneath the Christmas holly ; 

But there was none in all the crowd 
As blithe as our Polly. 


And so the handsome stranger thought— 
The stranger from the Grange; 

The gentleman the Squire had brought— 
And girls are fond of change. 

He danced with her; he danced again, 
With her—my promised bride ; 

Again he danced with her; and then— 
He danced with none beside. 


The daisy and the daffodil 
Dethroned the frost and snow; 
The bluebell bowed its head, and still 
The stranger did not go. 
Before the breeze the poplar bent, 
The may replaced the holly ; 
When suddenly the stranger went— 
And so did our Polly. 
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OUR POLLY. 


They told me sorrow did not last ; 
I tried to live it down. 

What’s done is done—the past is past: 
I wandered to the town. 

For might there not be other charms 
In life and laughter yet ? 

I might, perchance, in other arms 
Be able to forget. 





I paced the flags with aimless feet, 
The day was fading fast, 

When slowly down the darkening street 
A painted woman passed. 

I followed her. My forehead burned 
With shame, to think—what folly ! 

I took her by the arm; she turned— 
And it was our Polly! 


I brought her home—if home it were— 
For gentler hands to tend ; 

But there was none to welcome her, 
And none would be her friend. 

It mattered little: want and woe 
Had broken all her pride; 

And—when it was I hardly know— 
Without a word, she died. 


They buried her—the curate did. 
He came a little late ; 

Said everything the Prayer-book bid, 
And vanished through the gate. 

The others had not long to stop— 
Life presses, and time flies ; 

They flung some earth upon the top, 
And left her where she lies. 


To deck the new-made tombs around 
Come mourners, day by day ; 
And on the swept and garnished ground 

Fresh wreaths and garlands lay ; 
But in the corner where she sleeps 
No flowering branches wave, 

And nothing but a willow weeps 
Above her nameless grave. 








OUR POLLY. 






But still the village gossips speak 
Of her and of her shame; 

They call her wicked, vain, and weak, 
And then by one short name. 

They may be right, they may be wrong; 
It’s not for me to say: 

The days are dull, the nights are long, 
And it is woman’s way. 




















It matters not to her or me 
However harsh the word: 
Beneath that weeping willow-tree 
Their voices are not heard. 
And though they find fresh titles still 
For her and for her folly, 
To me she was, and always will 
Be, simply ‘ our Polly.’ 


SYDNEY GRUNDY. 
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/ By Aprauam Ditton. 
‘ K es 
; I Have been reading an article in Blackwood’s 
a Magazine which has filled me with a great 
Bh ; awe and admiration. It treats of fishing and 
‘vam the literature of fishing, and may be found by 
iN the curious in the June number of that very 
\ respectable periodical. The feelings it has 


aroused are not new to me: since boyhood 
they have been dormant, often before now 
have been active in my breast ; but it is long, 
very long, since they have revived with such 
peculiar vigour. This I attribute partly to 
the cunning of the writer—I know not who 
he is—and in some measure to a morning’s 
fishing I enjoyed, in the company of a sal- 
guine friend, some few days ago upon the 
Thames. A bleak wind was blowing from the north-east, and in 
the pauses of the wind, ard they were few, some rain fell. The 
tackle was out of order, and the baits were promiscuous. We caught 
nothing. This, as we subsequently discovered, was fortunate ; and 
still more fortunate was it that we were not ourselves caught, for 
it was yet fence-time ; but of this, as honest fishermen, if unsuc- 
cessful, let me say we had no idea. It may strike some people 
that our enjoyment must have been not a little qualified; but 
such can be no fishermen. They would know, if they were, that 1 
is the simple act of fishing that constitutes our happiness. Let 0s 
be rained upon, blown upon, scorched by the sun, stung by wiparan 
nettles, pierced by our own hooks; let our cigar-lights be forgotten, 
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nd our flask ; let the worms escape from their mossy cell, and find 
new homes 10 the interstices of our garments ; let the gentle nestle 
snugly mid our sandwiches—your true lover of the angle cares for 
none of these things. It matters not even that he catch no fish. 
The latter is a factor in the sport, to be sure; but he is not a 
necessity : the sport can be enjoyed without him. Hope is the 
gsherman’s best bait ; while hope lasts, the creel is never empty. 

[had not handled a worm for some time; and as I came back by 
the afternoon train to hateful London, with something ofa cold, and 
a touch or two of rheumatism promising in the immediate future, all 
the old familiar feeling returned. That night I read in my club the 
article I have mentioned, and ever since it has occupied all my spare 
thoughts. 

Iam passionately fond of fishing. I am passionately fond of 
many things, but am prevented in most of them from fulfilling my 
longing by circumstances over which no one but my banker has any 
control. But with fishing it is different. There the poorest can 
please himself, if his pleasures be contained within modest limits. 
The urchin wooing with a bent pin the sprightly stickleback or the 
timid loach from the village brook envies not Dives and his salmon 
river, and will show, I daresay, ten shining beauties for one old 
Dives will bring to basket; a little smaller they may be, but what of 
that? The triumph is the same. For myself I never accomplished 
great deeds with those primitive weapons of childhood. A doting 
grandmother spoiled me in early youth; and I commenced my angling 
career armed to the teeth with a shining rod, brassy and beautiful, 
lines of the finest and choicest silk, floats of gorgeous hue, and hooks 
of tempered steel, whose sharpness I proved more often than their 
destined victims. ’T would have been better for me, I think, though 
worse maybe for the fish, had I begun at the beginning. But I did 
not, and the time for regrets has passed. Iam, I say, then, pas- 
sionately fond of fishing, and have been so since the days of my 
grandmother—(rest her soul, say I with Juliet’s nurse, she was a 
merry woman :. ‘ Spare the rod, spoil the child,’ would she answer 
my father, when he, being always of a saving turn, took issue with 
her for the splendour of her gifts)—and though my practice has been 
intermittent, and my skill, with my success, slight, I have never 
gone back from my first love. Never has it been my lot to draw 
forth the lordly salmon from her native stream, nor, save snug in 
parsley on a dish, do I know that I have ever cast eyes upon a 
trout. By the waters of Scotland I have never sat down and 
lunched ; the rivers of Norway know me not; in Erin’s green and 
gneving isle I have never set foot. The largest fish that has ever 
fallen to my lot barely turned the scale at six pounds, and that kindly 
creature, but silly, sought a voluntary death as I lay a-smoking on 
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the bank. Never with a fly—which, indeed, I throw laborions| 

and without grace—have I caught living cieature, save My aunt's 
Italian greyhound, a beast of delicate skin and constitution, well 
beloved, and nursed in every luxury. Through my aunt’s garden 
ran a trout-stream—she had moneys, my aunt, and it was belieyed 
in the family that I stood next to the greyhound in her affections— 
and in this stream, on one fine morning of the summer holidays, | 
was permitted to fish. The greyhound, who had no jealousy in hig 
composition, attended me. It was his last amusement upon earth, 


‘Two Augurs were borne forth that morn; 
The Consul died ere night.’ 
Within an hour of the crime my luggage and I were borne forth to 
the station, and ere the night the greyhound was no more. My 
aunt subsequently married the curate, who was not unlike, in some 
points, to her deceased darling. 

But how I ramble! Let me say briefly, then, that my experi- 
ence of the gentle craft is less than my love, and my cunning of 
less measure still. I have followed it for the most part in cockney 
haunts, and, I fancy, after something of a cockney fashion, though, 
to be sure, I have harpooned a porpoise—I hear it squealing now— 
and once assisted at the capture of a shark; but these are common 
beasts and unclean, with neither part nor lot in your true fisher- 
man’s game-book. Yet not to Pennell, nor to Francis, nor Scrope, 
nor Colquhoun, nor to ‘ the Professor’ himself, no, nor even to the 
great Izaak, do I yield in earnest patient love of the noble pastime, 
if unintelligent. I have read all their books, and many others— 
Izaak’s Pleasant Curiosity of Fish and Fishing is to me dearer 
even than the memory of my six-pounder—and read them many 
times. In the theory of fishing there isnone so learned as I. But 
my admiration is tempered with a holy and an awful awe, and | 
arise from my studies with a sense of emptiness, a longing yet 
unsatisfied. 

Which brings me ‘ to the middle of my song.’ Will not some 
one less learned, less skilful, less invariably triumphant, write for 
us, the smaller fry, the loach and sticklebacks of the earth? I 
do not complain that they cannot teach me their cunning. For 
that my own dulness must be to blame, the while, in turn, I excuse 
myself with a passage from my favourite: ‘Now for the art of 
catching fish, that is to say,’ writes the wise old man, ‘ how to 
make a man that was none to be an angler by a book, he that 
undertakes it shall undertake a harder task than Mr. Hales.’ M. 
Hales, be it known, was ‘a most valiant and excellent fencer,’ 
which yet did not help him from being laughed at for his labour 
when he set about to teach that art or science from a printed book. 
Not all my Lord Chesterfield’s letters could teach Philip the well 
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peloved to walk in the footsteps of his father ; nor will all the litera- 
tare of the angle, from Juliana Berners, that dame of pious and 
erudite memory, downwards, teach me or you to throw a fly with 
precision, to spin the minnow swiftly hither and thither at our will, 
sharply to twitch the bobbing float at the exact moment, and at no 
other—in a word, to fill our baskets in spite of wind, water, and 
yeather. No man can grow to a fisherman by study only. ‘ Fool,’ 
nrote Philip Sydney, ‘look into your own heart, and write ;’ and 
‘Fool,’ say I—to myself I say it, as to others—‘ look at your own 
float, and strike !’ 

Therefore I make no complaint against these learned professors 
for my ignorance and unskilfulness, in which I am, perhaps, as 
happy as are they in their skill and learning. But they are not as 
I am—nor, I am confident, as many others are, perhaps the 
majority. They are too great, too wise, too triumphant for me: 


‘too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food.’ 


They dwell apart from me, like gods beside their flybooks, careless 
of mankind, inhabiting some more beautiful and perfect world where 
are 
‘more pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air.’ 


Tadmire them, I reverence them, no one more so; but they abash 
me, they make me dissatisfied with my lot. When I think of them, 
I cast a jaundiced eye askance on my simple tools, my poor harm- 
less rod, my silly hooks, the line that at such times I could wish 
to blot for ever from my memory ; and when the gentle roach does 
condescend to come to my feeble call—unlooked for, alas, he comes 
mostly, when he comes at all!—I take no pleasure in him. His 
scales have lost their silver in my sight; the beautiful scarlet of his 
eyes offend me; he is a flabby, damp, malodorous body—nothing 
more, 

That they are as just, as honest, as they are wise and victorious, 
Tam sure. I have read books upon the art of riding securely and 
bravely across a country which bear upon their very face the stamp 
of untruthfulness. When I read of a hero, scarlet-coated, and in 
breeches of buckskin whiter than the arm of Pelops, who gallops 
twenty miles across Leicestershire in something less than twenty 
minutes, and then leaps over six feet of park-paling at the top of 
dhill, and a navigable river at the bottom,—even I, who have no 
More skill in equitation than is necessary to make me but an indiffer- 
‘ut performer on Shanks his mare,—even I, I say, am conscious that 
‘clerical error must have crept in somewhere. Sometimes, too, I 
read of a splendid hero, a faultless dandy, loved by all the women, 
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envied by all the men, clad in raiment of scarlet and gold, ang, 
mournful look in his handsome Spanish eyes—and mournfy] well 
they may be, for the terrible lie their fortunate possessor is counten. 
ancing—when, I say again, I read of such an one, rising higher, 
higher, higher, in the cold wintry air, over an awful combination of 
water, rail, blackthorn, and still urging his matchless pigeon-blye 
barb to mount still higher (like the enchanted horse of the Arabian 
tale), as the terrible landscape unfolds itself before him,—then | 
do not ‘stare and gasp,’ but, like Mr. Caxton, I throw the book 
fifty yards off, and order out my tandem—’tis the same as the 
Irishmen use—and am quite happy and contented. But ’tig differ. 
ent with these others. I know their own right hands, and none 
other, have done the splendid deeds they chronicle—and chronicle 
so graphically, so picturesquely, their style is as ‘ taking’ as their 
flies. I feel it. Listen to this passage from the article in Black. 
wood: ‘Sometimes, to make assurance of lightness doubly sure, 
he pitches the fly against some hanging stump, letting it drop 
naturally back in a gentle ricochet, just as its living prototype 
might be supposed to do.’ None but a man who could perform so 
marvellous a feat at will, and many times had, could write so of it, 
so simply, with such ‘lightness of assurance,’ to transpose his own 
phrase. But consider, you mighty magician, cunning with pen as 
with rod, cunning in the management of either line,—consider the 
feelings of us beyond (and for ever beyond) the pale, who read. 
As I came to this passage I closed the book in despair, and wished 
myself like that stump, hanging, for I felt that life was vain.) 

Of these great writers those are, as well may be supposed;the 
most agreeable to read who do not profess to teach, but rather con- 
tent themselves with narrating their own experiences, from which 
whoso can may learn. And they tell these, let it be owned, very 
pleasantly, with a great power of rods, and store of anecdotes, bright- 
ened with many little sallies of humour,—Christopher North’s thur- 
dering blundering laugh only makes my head ache, I confess,—and 
many pretty pictures of Nature, with here and there a poet peeping at 
you from the background. Colquhoun’s Moor and Loch none can call 
a dull book ; and Scrope and St. John will charm those even whose 
knowledge of fish and the art of catching them is bounded by 
Grove’s shop, or the fishermen’s quarter at Hastings. For their 
successors, Pennell, Francis, and the rest, I cannot say 80 much. 
They are, to me at least, very dry, and, with all their learmg, 
very obscure. As the poet of Nature sings, or might, could, and 


should have sung, 
‘One impulse from a summer stream 
May teach you more of skill, 
Of perch, of gudgeon, and of bream, 
Than all these sages will.’ 
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‘Handle your frog as if you loved him ;’ that is worth volumes of 
the modern learning. 

But it is something, I say, altogether different from even the 
best of this class that I want to see. Whyte-Melville once wrote a 
novel which he described, if my memory serves me, as Passages 
from the Life of an Unsuccessful Man. That is the sort of book 


Twant—Passages from the Life of an Unsuccessful Fisherman ! 


What a book it would be! How useful, how entertaining! And 
there surely must be numbers qualified, at least in one point, to 
set about such a work. I myself, were my skill with the pen in 
inverse ratio only to my skill with the rod, would gladly try my 
hand. But, alas, 


‘a song, a song from Brougham ! 
He sang, and straightway found himself alone within the room.’ 


There are sO many items, insignificant only to those who know 
them not, which go to make up the sum of the happiness of such a 
man as I would signify. So many they are, so various, so simple, 
so easily to be procured, so delightful when procured, that I am in 
two minds to place the catching of fish in the category. I do not 
rank the contemplation of the beauties of Nature so high in the 
scale as my illustrious predecessors, who seem at times to consider 
this the real business of fishing—not that I am ever tired of con- 
templating her lovely face, lovely always whether smiling or in tears, 
though the latter aspect has a tendency to grow monotonous; but 
I prefer to contemplate it unhampered by the partners of the fisher- 
man’s joys—a long rod swaying about with every gust, a line that 
catches in every bough, a sharp-pointed hook that affects portions 
of one’s person, tender, nor easily to be got at; a combination of 
straps and wicker-work bumping at one’s back, and pockets bulging 
with leather cases, or tin, with angles of a preternatural acuteness. 
Such companions we suffer for their own sake, and suffer gladly ; 
but as concomitants to the enjoyment of the landscape, they are 
superfluous. And he, too, who pauses to watch the shadows float 
over the corn, or poetises on the light that strikes the rounded 
shoulder of the distant hill, will catch few fish. Wordsworth would 
have made but a poor fisherman ; and Christopher North’s rhapsodies 
came in, be pretty sure, as an after-thought. I like the smell of 
the meadows, the kisses of the fresh air, the ‘ripple washing in 
the reeds,’ and I like the sherry in my flask, and the sandwiches of 
hard-boiled egos, and the cigar afterwards ; but each in its proper 
place, I go a-fishing. 

My fisherman, I think, will derive more joy from the contem- 
plation of his tackle. Clive Newcome’s biographer waxes eloquent 
over the ‘lovely gimeracks of art’ that young gentleman provided 
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for his foreign campaign: ‘those smooth millboards, those slab. 
tinted sketching-blocks, and glistening rows of colour-tubeg lying in 
their boxes.’ And I feel I too could rise to an astounding heioht 
did time and the Editor of Time permit, over the beautiful toys Mr 
Bernard makes for me, if I like to pay him for them. A lot of 
money can be spent over such gauds, to be sure, but it is not neces. 
sary. You can get everything you want, and have the pride of the 
eye into the bargain, for a very modest sum. And how pretty it 
all looks when bright and clean and new !—the glistening steel, the 
graceful float of many colours, the ingenious case with its snyo 
pockets, the rod, beautiful as varnish and brass can make it. It is 
a shame, I sometimes think, to plunge these pretty baubles into the 
muddy water, to defile them with slimy hands; they should be 
looked at only. And then the various baits which the cunning 
artificer supplies! If you are wise, good friend, you will not spend 
much money on them; but they are, indeed, a joy for ever to con- 
template. There is one in particular I have lately seen in Mr, 
Bernard’s window, the counterfeit presentment of a worm, cunningly 
writhing round a well-concealed hook, so bright and clean and dainty 
looking ; if it takes the fish but half as completely as it has taken 
me, there will be not one left in all the waters between Land’s End 
and John o’Groat’s. As a beauty spreads before her the glittering 
contents of her jewel-case, and for sheer joy of the sight is slow to 
make selection for the adornment of her unadorned loveliness, so 
does my ideal fisherman contemplate lovingly and handle tenderly, 
yet with an affected familiarity, his pretty toys. I doubt he has 
never had so much pleasure from the use of them. And how he 
discourses of them to his friend, with a little history for each, and 
comments like any Scaliger ! 

For he must have a friend to share his pleasures ; and the friend 
must know still less than he, if it be possible, that he may assume 
the craft he has not. Dame Juliana says no; but in all humility I 
dispute the lady’s word. She bids you be alone ‘ on your disportes 
in fysshing,’ and then, says the devout old fisherwoman, you may 
serve your soul as well as your body ‘in sayenge affectuously your 
custumable prayer.’ Perhaps the ‘ custumable prayer’ is wont to 
approach too closely to what a less-devout writer has styled the 
‘nucleus of England’s native eloquence ;’ but let that pass. 5t- 
Peter will never be hard upon fishermen. 

And then the preparations for the start ; the bustle about the 
worms and the sandwiches ; the glances at the sky and the weather- 
cock, either of which, if you are the man I take you for, has as 
much meaning for you as one of Mr. Pater’s criticisms 0 Mr. 
Tennyson’s Hallelujah Chorus. 
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But I must make an end, though I have not yet got you to the 
waterside. Much more could I say; but, my ink near dry, my paper 
sat an end, as may your patience be, good friend, who may think 
I grow too like my ink. These few hints, then, I cast forth, as 

ound-bait, into the great stream of literature ; peradventure they 
nay attract some nobler fish. 


































































































THE STATUS OF THE PLAYER. 


By Dutton Cook. 





Ir seems that the players of France may not aspire to the Legion 
of Honour. By all means let the private soldier hope to find at the 
bottom of his knapsack a marshal’s baton: the actor must never 
look for the fluttering of a red ribbon at his buttonhole! MM. 
Got, Delaunay, Coquelin, and the rest have been welcomed among 
the Officers of Public Instruction, and are privileged to wear the 
decoration of a palm-leaf worked in silver or gold upon purple; but 
the more chivalric order of the Legion of Honour cannot be con- 
ferred upon stage-players, even upon socictaires of the Comédie 
Francaise, unless it is clearly understood that they have retired from 
the active exercise of their art; that they have, in fact, ceased to 
be actors. Certain publicists have insisted that very ill effects would 
attend the bestowal of the distinctive order of France, the much- 
coveted red ribbon, upon men whose profession subjects them to the 
risk of being publicly hissed. 

The status of the player has long been a subject of discussion, 
almost a source of anxiety, and not only in France. So, too, there 
has been much and grave debate concerning the worthiness, the 
intellectuality, or the non-intellectuality, of the histrion’s art. 
The Church has been against him, and perhaps even more than 
the Church—the Chapel; yet may the player in some sort claim 
kindred with the priest, demonstrating that the theatre is the 
adjunct of the chancel, and that the mysteries and moral plays of 
religion lie at the foundation of the secular drama. And the 
actor has to encounter foes among his own household. Miss 
Fanny Kemble, who should be an authority, pronounced acting ‘ the 
very lowest of the arts, admitting that it deserved to be classed 
among them at all,’ which she was not sure it did. And Thomas 
Moore, poet and (in a small way) playwright, decided that acting 
was ‘not an intellectual art ;’ that Mrs. Siddons was really ‘a dull 
woman,’ and John Kemble, although ‘a cultivated man,’ still ‘a 
poor creature when he put pen to paper or otherwise attempted to 
bring anything out of his mind.’ Indeed, it was constantly charged 
against poor Mrs. Siddons that she was dull in that she carried 
into private life something of her professional manner : ‘ stabbed the 
potatoes ;’ startled a shopman by the solemnity of her inquiry, Will 
it wash?’ or awed all about her by the tragic tones of her statement, 
‘I do love ale dearly.’ 
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The children of Molicre—those wise children who are so certain 
that they know their own father—have been denied the red ribbon. 
They have forgotten, perhaps, that to the body of Moliére Christian 
burial was refused. It was not until the widow of Moliére had 
‘hrown herself at the feet of the King that the Archbishop relented, 
permitting sépulture religieuse to the body of the actor and drama- 
tist, but upon condition that the interment took place at night and 
sans pompe. The players have advanced in general estimation since 
this difficulty over the dead body of Molicre. At any rate, there is 
10 opposition made now to their being buried, and even in consecrated 
mound. Certain of our own players lie snugly and even thickly in 
Westminster Abbey or its cloisters. There was even objection at 
one time to the ‘ greenroom’ character the Abbey had acquired 
fom this congregating of defunct actors and actresses within its 
precincts. 

In England, nevertheless, the players long occupied a position 
of grave disadvantage. They were whilom counted among the 
‘yagrom men’ whom Dogberry especially charged his watch to 
‘comprehend.’ They were of the vagabonds described by an 
ancient statute as ‘ such as wake on the night and sleep on the day, 
aud haunt customary taverns and alehouses and routs about; and 
no man wot from whence they come or whither they go.’ An Act 
passed in the reign of Elizabeth declared all players to be rogues 
and vagabonds unless they were formally engaged as ‘ players of 
enterludes’ to some baron or person of high degree. Ben Jonson, 
in his Poetaster, makes Lupus observe: ‘ These players are an idle 
generation, and do much harm in a State—corrupt young gentry 
very much, I know it; I have not been a tribune thus long and 
observed nothing. Besides, they will rob us, us that are magis- 
trates, of our respect; bring us upon their stages, and make us 
ridiculous to the plebeians. They will play you, or me, the wisest 
men they can come by, still only to bring us in contempt with the 
vulgar and make us cheap.’ ‘Tuscus, another of the characters, 
adds ; ‘They are grown licentious, the rogues; libertines—flat 
libertines! They forget that they are in the statute, the rascals. 
They aré blazoned there—there they are tricked, they and their 
pedigrees ; they need no other heralds, I wis,’ ce. 

In Elizabeth’s time, however, it is probable that all players of 
good repute were members of regular companies, duly protected by 
‘ome great personage, wearing his badge or crest, and styling them- 
selves his servants—just as even now the Drury Lane company, by 
vutue of Davenant’s patent, still claim the title of her Majesty’s 
“etvants—and were therefore exempt from the penalties of the 
statute. Under Elizabeth, indeed, it seems likely that the players 
Hoye a social position far superior to that accorded them in more 
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recent times. They were permitted to call themselves, and wore 
usually styled, ‘ gentlemen ;’ they even aspired to rank as ‘esquires’ 
the title of esquire being then conferred far more scrupulously than 
at present. The old anonymous comedy, The Return from Pap. 
nassus, 1606, particularly taunted them with their ambition in this 
respect, expressly referring, it has been presumed, to the cages of 
Shakespeare and Alleyn, who had become landowners and properly 
qualified esquires. Complaint is thus made of the pretensions of the 
players : 


‘Vile world that lifts them up to high degree, 
And treads us down in grovelling misery ! 
England affords these glorious vagabonds, 
That carried erst their fardels on their backs, 
Coursers to ride on through the gazing streets, 
Sweeping it in their glaring satin suits, 
And pages to attend their masterships : 
With mouthing words that better wits have framed, 
They purchase lands and now esquires are named.’ 


‘Every poet writes squire now,’ says Mr. Damplay in the 
induction to Ben Jonson’s comedy, The Magnetic Lady. And the 
poets and players of the time enjoyed like positions. 

But with the Civil War came great degradation of the actors; 
they were, indeed, reduced to the cruellest straits. The status of 
something more than respectability they had attained after much 
and painful struggling was wrested from them. The Puritan party 
secured literally the whiphand of them; they were again to be 
reckoned among Dogberry’s ‘ vagrom men,’ and judged to be fit 
food for Bridewell, the stocks, and the whipping-post. Upon the 
death of the Lord Protector, however, the Commonwealth crumbled 
to pieces: the King enjoyed his own again and the players theirs— 
almost. There was general abandonment of Puritanism in favour of 
pleasure ; the stage no longer lacked patrons, if, mirroring the times 
and keeping pace with its public, it condescended to exhibitions 
of a gross and licentious sort. The players thrived, albeit their 
social position was little heeded, and they were subjected to much 
wanton and arrogant treatment at the hands of their audience. 
The actresses became the sport and prey of king and courtiers; the 
actors, upon the least offence—for mimicry of a nobleman or imita- 
tion even of his dress—were locked up, cudgelled, attacked by 
bravoes. Pepys relates how Lacy, the comedian, is sent to prison 
for appearing in a play which satirised the trafficking for places 
among the courtiers. Released, Lacy not unnaturally inveighs 
against the author, Ned Howard, whose comedy has brought about 
such mischief. Player and poet fall to blows; and the pit calmly 
wonders that Howard does not run Lacy through, ‘he being 00 
mean a fellow to fight with.’ De Grammont tells of an actress 
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shamefully tricked into a false marriage with the Earl of Oxford, 
and vainly seeking redress from the King. ‘I see the gallants do 
pegin to be tired with the vanity and pride of the theatre actors, 
sho are indeed grown very proud and rich,’ Pepys notes. 

The vagrant Act of the twelfth of Queen Anne repealed the 
statute of Elizabeth, yet still classed all ‘ common players’ among 
‘rogues and vagabonds.’ A legal decision as to the status of the 
actor was at length pronounced. A player named Harper, who, in 
1730, seceded from the Drury Lane company, mutinying against 
its incompetent manager, Mr. Highmore, was arrested under the 
warrant of a justice of the peace, and committed to Bridewell as a 
vagrant. In due course the case came before the Lord Chief 
Justice Yorke, afterwards the Earl of Hardwick, eminent counsel 
being heard on either side. For Harper it was contended that, 
although a player, he was not liable under the Act of Anne to com- 
mittal as a vagabond ; he did not wander from place to place, nor 
was there likelihood of his becoming chargeable to any parish; he 
was an honest man, paid his way, injured none, was esteemed by 
his neighbours and by many gentlemen of good condition, and 
further, he was a freeholder in the county of Surrey, and a house- 
holder in possession of a vote for the borough of Westminster. 
Could such a man be a rogue and a vagabond within the meaning 
ofthe Act? On the other hand, his liability was insisted upon 
because of his performing at various theatres and booths, and 
especially at Bartholomew and Southwark Fairs. Judgment was 
given against the manager and in favour of the actor. Harper was 
discharged upon his recognisance, and quitted Westminster Hall 
amid the acclamations of several hundred persons who were 
assembled on the occasion. 

But this decision notwithstanding, society remained of opinion 
that the players were inferior creatures, the slaves of the public, to 
be beaten into good behaviour whenever the occasion seemed to 
require it. The audiences of the eighteenth century were quick to 
lake offence, and regarded the actors almost as their natural ene- 
mies; upon light provocation swords were drawn, the benches torn 
up, the draperies slashed, the mirrors smashed, the orchestra 
attacked, the harpsichord, bass-viols, and other musical instruments 
destroyed, and the stage taken possession of by the rioters. A 
theatrical disturbance proceeded systematically: the ladies were 
politely handed out, wine was sent for, angry speeches were made, 
and then, the manager still proving obstinate or unyielding, the 
~~ of demolition commenced. Noblemen and gentlemen were 
known seriously to propose that the theatre should be burnt to the 
sound. The manager and his company were to hold themselves 


at the beck and call of the audience, and be ready to appear upon 
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the stage for the proffering of explanations or apologies whenever 
these should be demanded of them. When, in 1774, after three 
nights of uproar at Drury Lane, because of the raising of the prices 
Mr. Fleetwood, the manager, was summoned before the footlichts 
he sent on one of the company to explain that, being a manager 
simply, and not an actor, he was exempt from the duty of appear. 
ing upon the stage. This excuse was admitted ; it was recognised 
that Mr. Fleetwood was a gentleman and not a player. The audienee 
therefore accepted his invitation to send a deputation to him in the 
greenroom for the discussion and settlement of the matter in dis. 
pute. 

Some years before, a serious disturbance had occurred in the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin. A tipsy gentleman had climbed from the 
pit over the spiked partition on to the stage, and forced his way to 
the greenroom. The actresses, alarmed at the inflamed aspect and 
violent tones of the intruder, sought refuge in their dressing-rooms, 
Sheridan, actor and manager, about to appear in the character of 
/Ksop, confronted the intruder, and, with the assistance of the 
servants of the theatre and others, ejected him, compelling his 
return to his seat in the pit. But the gentleman now commenced 
a new plan of annoyance ; he took a basket of fruit from one of the 
saleswomen, and forthwith proceeded to pelt the manager with 
apples and oranges, the missives being so adroitly directed that the 
actor was struck on the forehead, and even slightly wounded by the 
iron of the false nose he wore as Ausop. Sheridan appealed to the 
audience to protect him from this outrageous conduct, and the 
rioter’s friends at last quieted him; but not before certain angry 
words had passed between him and the player. Sheridan, denounced 
as a ‘rascal’ and ‘ scoundrel,’ had replied that he was ‘as good a 
gentleman as his assailant.’ The next day the manager’s foes 
declared that he had arrogantly proclaimed himself ‘ as good a gen- 
tleman as any in the house.’ Great excitement arose from this 
dispute. ‘The whole city,’ writes an historian of the Irish stage, 
‘nay, the whole kingdom, was engaged in this quarrel, which not 
only threatened the ruin of all those whose bread was dependent on 
the theatre, but the lives and fortunes of many without doors, who 
were so rash as to engage publicly in the affair, which was nothing 
more than the honour of an actor. But his cause was a noble one 
—a defence of decency and the decorum of the stage, in which he 
was supported by all persons of worth and honour, and by the laws 
of his country.’ There was great rioting in the theatre night after 
night, and in the public streets, the young gentlemen of the univer- 
sity joining heartily in the fray. The shops were closed, bodies of 
armed men paraded the city, great alarm prevailed, sundry persous 
even invading the Court of Chancery and beseeching his lordship to 
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tect them against the fury of the scholars. The Lords Justices 
now ordered the Master of the Revels to close the theatre by autho- 
‘ity, and the quarrel was removed to the courts of law. The young 
ventleman who had commenced hostilities was arrested and brought 
to trial, charged with assaulting Sheridan and destroying valuable 
property in the dressing-rooms and wardrobe of the theatre. Sheri- 
jan, appearing upon the table as a witness, was impudently addressed 
bythe prisoner’s counsel: ‘TI want to sce a curiosity. I have often 
seen a gentleman soldier and a gentleman sailor, and other sorts of 
gentlemen, but I have never yet seen a gentleman player.’ ‘ Sir,’ 
said Mr. Sheridan, bowing courteously—‘ he was well dressed,’ 
Victor notes—‘ I hope you see one now.’ The prisoner was found 
suilty, and sentenced to a fine of 500/. and imprisonment for three 
months. It is to be observed, however, that even Sheridan’s warmest 
advocates, While maintaining his right to be considered a gentleman 
by birth and education, as a scholar of Westminster and a Bachelor 
of Arts of Dublin University, yet conceded that he had degraded 
himself ‘ when his fortunes and his singular abilities led him to the 
stage.’ They urged, however, as some excuse for him, that he was 
a skilful actor, that he paid his company and the Dublin tradesmen 
punctually, and altogether conducted himself ably as a manager. 

It long seemed a sort of fashion to speak contemptuously of 
the player, to hold his profession in derision. When Lady Susan 
Fox eloped with Mr. O’Brien, the comedian of Drurv Lane Theatre, 
Horace Walpole commented: ‘ Poor Lord Ilchester is almost dis- | 
tracted; indeed, it is the completion of disgrace—even a foot- 
man were preferable; the publicity of the hero’s profession per- 
petuates the mortification. . . . I could not have believed that Lady 
Susan would have stooped so low,’ &c. Two years before, Foote, 
in his comedy of The Liar, anticipating Walpole, had made the 
valet Papillon relate: ‘Some would have me turn player, and 
others Methodist preacher ; but as I had not money to build me a 
tabernacle, I did not think it would answer; and as to player, 
whatever might happen to me I was determined not to bring dis- 
grace upon my family; and so I resolved to turn footman.’ When 
Junius believed himself aggrieved by some supposed interference 
on the part of Garrick, he wrote insolently, the old statute of 
Elizabeth being once more employed as a weapon of offence: ‘ Now 
mark me, ragubond: keep to your pantomimes, or be assured you 


Shall hear of it. Meddle no more, thou busy informer,’ &c. Long 


after Garrick’s admission to the society of the most eminent in the 
land, he was denied by many of his correspondents the dignity of 
an esquire. With a large class he was always plain Mr. Garrick ; 
While some, bent upon wounding his pride, were careful to add the 
Word player after his name whenever they had occasion to address 
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him. It is curious to read the complaints of Macready at a much 
later date touching ‘ the uncertainty of his position.’ He had been 
present at the Literary Fund Dinner, and his name was included 
in the list of toasts ; apparently he left the table to avoid making 
a speech. He notes: ‘I read in every newspaper of this week 
that my art is a very humble one—if, indeed, it be an art at al]— 
and that its professors are entitled to little respect; and here 
when in courtesy I am admitted as Mr. Macready among the 
esquires of the Royal Academy, the King’s Printing-office, the 
Quarterly Review, &e., I am to speak without the possibility of 
knowing what place is allowed me as an artist, or what degree of 
particular consideration may be extended to me as a man consistent 
in his private conduct.’ A few months afterwards he is writing : 
‘It is very true that Iam not sought for by persons of rank, ag 
they are termed—by persons of distinction ; but heretofore I could 
repel this indifference with indifference. I felt my title to rank 
with any man as a gentleman unquestionable. How can I now 
answer the objections that may be made against me?’ In the 
interim he had to reproach himself with his assault and battery of 
Mr. Bunn. 

The comedians of France may not hope to become Chevaliers 
of the Legion of Honour. Our players have never been admitted 
to the English honours of knighthood. Macready seemed aggrieved 
that he was plain M7. Macready while the Royal Academicians of 
his time, by virtue of their diplomas, were entitled to the rank of 
esquire. Might not with equal justice David Garrick have com- 
plained that he remained plain David Garrick while his friend 
Joshua Reynolds was dubbed Sir Joshua? Or might there not as 
well have been a Sir John Kemble, a Sir Edmund Kean, or a Sir 
William Charles Macready, as a Sir Thomas Lawrence, a Sir Martin 
Archer Shee, or a Sir Charles Eastlake ? But no English player 
has ever been knighted. There was talk once that the late Charles 
Kean was to be raised to the rank of Sir Charles in recognition of 
his services as purveyor of theatrical entertainments to the Court. 
But the actor died undistinguished in that way. He reckoned it 
as the most flattering honour ever conferred upon him that, on the 
21st February 1849, her Majesty accorded him a personal inter- 
view ; but this was simply that he might be assured his manage- 
ment of the Windsor Castle performances had perfectly satisfied 
his Royal employer. Rarely has socicty been convulsed by the 
presence at Court of an actor, otherwise than in a professional 
capacity. There is, perhaps, but one such instance upon record. 
In the Diaries and Letters of the late Sir George Jackson may be 
found curious mention of an incident oceurring at one of the Prince 
Regent’s levées in March 1812: ‘The greatest novelty there was 
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Kemble! He came, I presume, to take leave on his departure for 
America, Where he is to play twenty-two nights for 6000I. and his 
expenses paid. I have heard that Necker said the French Revolu- 
tion was decidedly begun when one of the ministers of Louis XVI. 
went to an audience of his Majesty in shoe-strings. The appear- 
ance of an actor at Court is, I believe, quite unprecedented.’ 

The status of the actor is no doubt difficult to define, because 
there are, in truth, actors and actors. If we grant that the repre- 
sentative of the Prince of Denmark is well entitled to rank as a 
gentleman, or even to receive the dignity of knighthood, are we 
uite so sure about the personator of the Second Gravedigger ? 
Honour Macbeth by all means; but how shall we treat the First 
Murderer? The histrionic profession is really a ladder of many 
rugs. Mount to the highest or linger on the lowest, it is only a 
question of degree—you are still a player. Divinity, Law, and 
Medicine can be hedged round, protected, and restricted by means 
of legislative provisions, certificates, passes, competitive examina- 
tions, and diplomas. To these walled-in vocations no one can obtain 
admission who is unprovided with the ticket precisely prescribed by 
lav. But the Stage is necessarily an open profession, its boundaries 
are vague, it knows nothing of scientific frontiers; the ranks of the 
players are never closed against recruits, however unpromising may 
be their aspect, humble their qualifications, or obscure their ante- 
cedents. It follows that the actor—unlike the parson, the doctor, 
the lawyer—is not viewed as a gentleman simply in right of his 
calling. His gentlemanhood must rest upon himself, in no way upon 
his profession; must arise from his merits and distinction as an 
individual, and not depend upon his connection with a class. Still 
in this respect his situation corresponds in a great measure with 
that of the members of the other uncertificated professions, if they 
may so be described. The actor may fairly claim kindred with the 
author and the artist; and his claim will not be disallowed. 

It must be said, however, that the author and the artist, if even 
now their status can be held to be determined, were long kept 
waiting at the door of society. It is not so many years since 
Thackeray wrote: ‘Ranks are defined. A real gentleman may get 
money by the law, or by wearing a red coat and fighting, or a black 
one and preaching; but that he should sell himself to Art—forbid 
it, Heaven! And do not let your ladyship on reading this cry, 
“Stuff! stupid envy, rank Republicanism ; an artist is a gentleman.” 
Madame, would you like to see your son, the Honourable Fitzroy 
Plantagenet, a painter? You would die sooner; the escutcheon of 
the Smigsmags would be blotted for ever, if Plantagenet ever 
ventured to make a mercantile use of a bladder of paint.’ On 
another occasion, the same eminent authority pronounced that in 
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England ‘a grocer’s daughter would think she made a mesalliance 
by marrying a painter; and a literary man, in spite of all we cay 
say against it, ranks below that class of gentry composed of the 
apothecary, the attorney, the wine-merchant,’ &c. And then the 
story is set forth ofa certain Mr. Asterisk, who at a country dinner. 
party of squires and parsons had delighted all with his learning and 
wit. ‘‘* Who is that monstrous pleasant fellow ?”’ asked one of the 
squires. ‘Don’t you know?” replied another. ‘It’s Asterisk 
the author of So-and-so, and a famous contributor to Such-and-such 
a magazine.” ‘‘ Good heavens!’ said the squire, quite horrified, 
‘*A literary man! I thought he had been a gentleman!”’ By 
no doubt opinion in this regard has become more enlightened of late 
years. 

One force arrayed against the English actor, and placing him 
at a disadvantage in comparison with artists and professional authors, 
is probably little known to the French comedian. There is nothing 
in France that corresponds exactly with that English Puritan party, 
the bigots, fanatics, and fools who still hold playhouses and players 
in reprobation and pious horror. Moreover, that liability to be 
publicly hissed, which is common to the actors of both countries, 
and is the bar to the winning of the red ribbon by the sociétaires of 
the Théatre Frangais, if it may not exactly have hindered the 
bestowal of knighthood upon the players of England, is not shared 
by the authors and artists. These may be condemned by reviewers 
or shunned by patrons and buyers, but they are spared ocular and 
auricular proof of failure and condemnation. That theatrical audiences 
will ever resign that right to hiss which, time out of mind, they have 
enjoyed, is hardly to be counted upon. Manners may mend, and 
the censorious become less offensively demonstrative ; it is to be 
feared, however, that the possibility of being hissed will always 
remain among the risks of the histrionic profession, if not among 
its absolute drawbacks. But, after all, hisses can be endured and 
survived ; there is nothing that is really deadly about them; they 
are easily lived down and forgotten. ‘They have hissed me,’ said 
Elliston, in his grandest manner, by way of reply to the little ballet- 
girl who complained that the public had visited upon her its dis- 
pleasure. When ‘Gentleman’ Smith plumed himself upon his 
gentlemanliness as an actor, he boasted not that he had never been 
hissed, but that he had never blackened his face nor ascended or 
descended through a trap-door, although to such processes he might 
legitimately have submitted himself, supposing him to have essayed 
to personate Othello or the Ghost in Hamlet, parts worthy of an 
actor of high genius and position. 

The question of knighthood need not trouble the English player 
as the red ribbon question troubles the French. As Thackeray asks 
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concerning the painters: ‘ What need have they of honours out of 
the profession ? Why are they to be be-knighted like a parcel of 
aldermen ?’ Assuredly in these times knighthood has become an 
incongruous, insignificant, and even somewhat ludicrous sort of 
dignity. Yet if the professors of acting are really desirous of 
recoming knights, as the doctors, lawyers, painters, architects, 
sculptors, musical composers and conductors, editors, authors, and 
sheriffs of the time are knights, there seems no very excellent 
reason why the distinction should for a moment be supposed to be 
heyond their reach or inconsistent with their status. That they 
will act the better because of the addition of ‘handles’ to their 


names is not really to be believed. 





SINGING OUT OF TUNE. 





I SANG one day, 
And chose my song with words all sweet and gay ; 
Blithe music made I with a tuneful voice, 
And sang that mirth and laughter were my choice. 
But though my singing sounded very glad, 
I had no real joy; my heart was sad. 


T sang again: 
This time I chose a tender yearning strain, 
With sweet sad words that breathed regret and pain 
For something gone that would not come again ; 
And now, though both the air and words were sad, 
I liked them not, because my heart was glad. 


I sang no more: 
My song was lightsome when my heart was sore ; 
When it was sad, my grief had passed away. 
I sang no more songs; all, both grave and gay, 
Seemed out of tune; my voice was hushed for long ; 
I could not please myself with any song. 


A. KIPLING. 
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LEADERS’ LEISURE HOURS. 





Ir is a taking and an alliterative title, but there are those who may 
be disposed to think—notably the leaders themselves—that it is an 
institution which has no existence in fact. An interesting and 
seasonable paper might be written on people who never get a holiday, 
The category, ifas broadly interpreted as the phrase admits, would 
be found extremely comprehensive. The rapidly-growing class of 
gentlemen who have no visible means of subsistence, and who simpl 
live by their wits—these very seldom get a genuine holiday. When 
the busy brain is for ever planning some new manceuvre, or devising 
some subtly original combination; when everything depends upon 
the issue of a single scheme, or upon the achievement of some 
sudden stroke of luck; when the mind is always on the rack, and 
black Care never quite out of the saddle, there may be periodical 
intervals of inaction, there may be change of climate and of scene, 
but of real holiday there can be none. And even if the word be 
interpreted literally, the non-holiday-makers of the world are surely 
legion. Clergymen, schoolmasters, and soldiers get more holidays 
than any other professional persons, and they are the most delibe- 
rately ungrateful for the boon. SBarristers in a certain kind of 
practice can throw their business to the winds for two or three 
months out of every twelve, and dedicate their leisure to continual 
lawn-tennis, or else to the climbing of mountain-peaks. The lines 
of the parliamentary lawyer who is well-to-do are cast in pleasant 
places, and great equity jurisconsults can generally afford to drink 
quite as copious draughts of annual refreshment as they require. 
But the smaller legal fry—the advocates who haunt the Old Bailey 
and the police-courts, and who are as liable to be summoned any 
moment on a job as the driver of a hansom-cab; the solicitors who 
are not in the enjoyment of a too extensive or a very remunerative 
business—know little of the restful delights of the Long Vacation. 
And others there are who are the servants of the British public, 
such as actors, journalists, and statesmen in office, to whom the 
word holiday is only a memory of the past, or a hope of the future. 
The artists of the stage are better off in this respect, perhaps, than 
they used to be; and when theatrical managers and lessees can 
shut up their houses for two months together, and betake themselves 
to the uttermost ends of the earth, it is clear that there are some 
members of the profession who have no ground for complaint. But 
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ghat of the rank and file ? When the player is not nightly on the 
poards his income is in a state of suspense, and when he takes his 
holiday he must, so to speak, pay for it twice over. There are 
persons, too—a more numerous class than we are apt to remember 
__who, with every inclination to enjoy themselves, find that somehow 
or other they have got out of the way of holiday-making. To tell a 
man who is in this condition that he must do nothing but amuse 
himself in some haunt of natural beauty or artificial pleasure for six 
weeks or a couple of months, is like peremptorily commanding the 
victim of systematic insomnia to take a succession of good nights. 
Not only must there be the opportunity of holiday, there must be 
the capacity to make the most of it when the opportunity comes. 
This is not the section to which the statesmen of England, as a 
rule, belong. Capacity for holiday enjoyments is one of the most 
strongly marked traits in their character; it is the opportunity only 
which too frequently fails them. ‘ Society’ is apt nowadays to allow 
itself no holiday. The London season is hard work for those who 
go through it regularly, and it is no sooner over than the ordeal of 
fatigues scarcely less exhausting begins upon a new stage. But 
though English politicians generally belong to ‘ society,’ they have 
exceptional resources of their own in the way of holiday. They 
shake the dust of St. Stephen’s off the soles of their feet. They 
are knee-deep in Scotch heather after the grouse; they scale 
Alpine peaks; they scent the brine of the Northern Sea on board 
the yacht. To love the open air, and to live in it as much as pos- 
sible, to practise its sports and to excel in its pastimes, has been 
part of their training from youth. An English politician who has 
the chance of making holiday can match his enjoyment of it 
against any schoolboy in the land. There is a pleasing but quite 
erroneous idea that, directly the Session is over, statesmen of all 
degrees hasten off in pursuit of pleasure. If they are of a contem- 
plative turn, they are supposed to retire to some Tusculum where 
they can woo the Muses, or renew their intimacy with classical 
literature, or, like Bolingbroke at Dawley, lie between the haycocks 
and think of nothing. Now it so happens that the House is a very 
wealthy assemblage, mainly composed of business men, to whom 
a parliamentary career involves a serious disregard of their own 
private and commercial affairs during six months out of the twelve. 
These are not the persons who can plunge into play immediately the 
Long Vacation begins. They have their estates and model farms to 
look after ; there are the business concerns in which they are interested 
to be overhauled. If the member of Parliament has none of these 
solicitudes, but is, instead, possessed by the spirit of political ambi- 
tion, he will lose no time in betaking himself to the constituency 
Which he represents, and will at once organise the plan of an 
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autumnal campaign. There are consultations with local leaders. 
there are interviews with delegates from other towns; there jg ie 
elaborate programme to be arranged. Only when all this hag beep 
done will there come, a week or two later, the holiday trip on the 
Continent—a pilgrimage of pleasure in some degree, but a pilgrimage 
of political observation as well. 

Is it, then, the question suggests itself, to be supposed that 
our political leaders are really without any true leisure hours what. 
ever? Every member of the Government is traditionally entitled 
to three months’ holiday. But it may be said with confidence that 
not one of them will this year absent himself for half that period, 
We may hear in a little time that Mr. Gladstone is hewing trees 
in Hawarden Park; that Lord Hartington is shooting grouse on 
the ancestral Derbyshire moors; that Sir Charles Dilke is canoeing 
on the Thames. The spells of holiday which each of these dis. 
tinguished statesmen will allow himself can be but brief, and will 
- be interrupted by something more substantial than the shadow of 
official cares. The Government official, whether he be or be not 
of Cabinet rank, carries on the thread of his labours through what 
is pleasantly called the Recess. When he is out of town for a month 
or six weeks, he has to devote a certain number of hours daily to 
work. He is pursued by boxes full of despatches. There are docu- 
ments which he must master, and replies which he must draft. If 
he would be, or appear, at his ease during the day, he will have 
taken Time by the forelock, and commenced his work before break- 
fast ; or, proof against the seduction of the smoking-room, he will 
address himself to his papers for a couple of hours by the light of 
the midnight lamp. It was not always thus. In that halcyon 
period when Sir Robert Walpole was First Lord of the Treasury, 
the work of Ministers was comparatively slight. Sir Robert him- 
self found the life of a country squire, if by no means an austere 
character, not the smallest practical hindrance to the perform- 
ance of his duties as a statesman. It is very different now. 
Legislation for the various interests, classes, and conditions, 
which make up the mighty aggregate of the British Empve, 
is a task that calls for incessant labour and thought. And 
this is one of the strongest arguments in favour of a tolerably 
frequent change of Ministers. Five or six years is the limit 
beyond which few statesmen can bear the severe and unrelax- 
ing strain of official cares. Occasionally we encounter prodigies of 
endurance. ‘To this class does the present Prime Minister belong. 
Of him it may be said that he can do in twelve hours as much 
work as would be done by ordinary men in twelve days, and that what 
would be the most strenuous mode of exertion to others is positively 
play to him. He has, if it be possible to have too much of a good 
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thing, an excess of all-consuming energy. When one contemplates 
iJ] that he accomplishes and all which he aspires to accomplish, 
me is tempted to apply to him the remonstrance addressed by 
Andromache to Hector, in what is perhaps the most beautiful, and, 
aecording to our modern ideas, the most touching, speech which the 
liad contains: ‘O great-hearted one, I fear lest thy zeal should 
rove thy death!’ That, perhaps, is the apprehension which Mr. 
Alfred Thompson has striven to convey in the attitude in which he 
has now presented Mr. Gladstone. But there are many statesmen, 
both in and out of office, who are not devoured by Mr. Gladstone’s 
passion for everlasting action, and who have a liberal and 
wholesome capacity for lounging. It was Lord Beaconsfield 
rho once declared to a friend at Hughenden that, though not, 
much of a walker, he would back himself to lounge against 
any man in England. The ex-Prime Minister has said in 
oe of his novels that the bath is the gift of Judaism to 
Christianity. Historically the fact may be true; and perhaps it 
vould not be amiss if the representatives of Judaism all retained 
their traditional affection for the element in which Lord Beaconsfield 
is here represented. Lord Hartington may be, for aught I know to 
the contrary, an accomplished performer at lawn-tennis. But I 
should think he preferred the September race-meetings even to the 
pastime that he is here represented as enjoying. When Sir Charles 
Dilke—who is very Conservative in his tastes, if not in his political 
opinions; who regards the invention of printing and the steam 
locomotive as the greatest calamities which ever befell the human 
race—goes out to play, I do not fancy he troubles his head much 
about the Phrygian cap. As for the Irish members of the House 
of Commons, agitation is as much their rdle out of the Session as 
mit, To Sir Wilfrid Lawson the Long Vacation will bring small 
relief from the cares and duties that always await the champion of 
the Good Templars. Though Mr. Goschen is in the land of the 
chibouque and the zoneless dance, I am afraid he will have little 
time for the enjoyment of either; and as for Sir Richard Cross, his 
eyes are perhaps too keenly fixed on that Treasury bench which he . 
hopes to regain, to enjoy with boyish abandon the innocent amuse- 
ments of the seashore. That is, supposing ever he has the chance 
of $0 enjoying himself; and neither he nor any other gentleman of 
the House of Commons may have the chance for some little time 
yet to come. Has not Mr. Gladstone announced that he will keep 
I these same gentlemen an indefinite period, if they are not good 
°y8 and do their work well and quickly ? And is it not quite on 


the cards that he may be obliged to give peremptory effect to this 
Qonition ? 
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Book the Second. 


CuaPTer II. (continued). 


‘I nike very much that young man whom you call ‘‘ the Prince with 
the Nose,” ’ remarked Adele, as soon as he was out of hearing. ‘I 
find him very amiable and comme il faut. Il n’est pas tres beau, 
mais il a Var bon.’ 

‘Ah, and, indeed, he is good!’ exclaimed Sophy enthusiasti- 
cally, for she was a most loyal friend. ‘ He’s the kindest-hearted 
creature in the world; he wouldn’t even hurt a fly. That’s why 
one wonders at his being so fond of shooting.’ 

‘Most giants are amiable,’ replied Adéle. ‘ And that was 
quite a pretty compliment he made me at parting, for an English- 
man J” 

‘Yes, I was quite astonished at it; for, generally, talking and 
writing are not his strong points.’ 

‘I should fancy not; perhaps he is what some people prefer— 
a thinker. Still, it seemed rude to tease him about his ignorance ; 
and then you accused him, too, of being a poacher. Does he not 
object to it ?’ 

‘Not in the least!’ answered Sophy, in an off-hand manner. 
‘On the contrary, he likes it. That’s the way to treat him. The 
more one teases him, the more fond of one he becomes.’ 

‘Then you wish him to become even more fond of you than he 
is now ?’ Adéle inquired, with an arch smile. ‘ And yet it is easy 
to see that he is already amoureux fou !” _ 

‘What nonsense !’ cried Sophy, reddening nevertheless. ‘ V\ hy, 
we are exactly like brother and sister !’ 

‘No two people can be “ exactly like brother and sister” who 
have not the least possible relationship. A time always comes 
when either one or other of them will break down.’ 

“O, but we sha’n’t !’ said Sophy confidently. ‘ We've known 
each other much too long.’ - 
‘It may be that the breaking-down time has not yet arrive™ 
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some day, however, it will come, and then you will remember my 


~ shall remember them, but only to think how ridiculous and 


jsard they were. In France, though, I have heard, people talk 
and write a great deal about love. Here, however, it never enters 
one’s head at all; and two people can go on for years and years 
is friends, without thinking of anything more. It’s something 
) do with the weather, I believe,’ she added thoughtfully, as she 
inocked off the top of a stinging-nettle, which happened to be in 
path. 

—— will show,’ rejoined the French girl, with the manner of 
moracle. ‘But I think you will see that eventually all will not 
0 $0 smoothly.’ 

‘Indeed you don’t understand !’ Sophy protested. ‘It seems to 
ne only the other day that we left off kissing. I do believe we 
| kissed quite up to fourteen.’ 

‘Which of you was fourteen—you or he ?’ 

‘He was, or he might have been nearly fifteen, and I was about 
nine or ten; and then I didn’t leave it off because it was wrong, 
bat only because I heard big boys didn’t like their sisters to kiss 
them.’ 

‘Ah, but that was some time ago, which makes a difference in 
such things. You couldn’t do so now, and I think you should 
eave off teasing him too, and calling him ‘‘Tom.” What is his 
other name ?” 

‘He is the son of Sir Peckham Hickathrift of Poynings Abbey,’ 
uswered Sophy, with some pride ; for in her ears this ancient name 
vas like the sounding of a clarion. ‘ But if I called him ‘ Mr. 
Hickathrift,” he would burst out laughing.’ 

_ ‘Mon Dieu, his name is as long as his nose! And is it pos- 
‘ble that ancient abbey, as big almost as a town, belongs only to a 
‘ Sir" —a Baronet—your noble of lowest rank ? I imagined at least 
that it was the possession of some Lord Mayor or Duke! The 
tomplications of your Peerage are most mysterious. 
| ‘I have never read the Peerage,’ answered Sophy innocently. 
father says it’s sometimes called the Englishwoman’s Bible, so 
lethaps that’s why we haven’t got one in the house. But I think 
‘ur customs and ranks are quite as odd; for abroad we used to 
weet people with magnificent titles, and who were yet so poor that 
“ey almost came to us for food, and lived in places where there 
—_ toom to swing a cat.’ 
Res. that is occasioned by our revolutions and our subdivisions 
ce i Many noble families in France have passed through 
Mado en tdes—of these things you know but little in England, 
o» 48 you do, such peaceful lives.’ 
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‘Well, Dll try and not tease Tom Hickathrift go much 
though I can assure you he likes it. Besides, he knew J oes 
only in fun. He wasn’t really poaching, but good-naturedly 
shooting a few pheasants for us, as he knew we had company : 
and the best of it is, that they're not owr pheasants, but his— 
the poor things come into our ground from both sides. When J 
was a little girl I used to attract them with corn and raisins, and 
make them quite tame; and, I’m sorry to say, now Nelus sometimes 
sets clams for them, when Tom isn’t here to shoot them. My 
father, as you know, is half a vegetarian, as he objects to destroy. 
ing innocent life. If he fancies, however, that the pheasants cet 
into clams which are set for destructive creatures — quite - by 
accident—he doesn’t mind eating them; and I think it’s good for 
him sometimes, as he seems to live upon air. I’m in treaty for 
some new steel clams that won’t hurt the poor birds so much, I 
hope; and perhaps we shall catch you some to take back with you 
to London. You see,’ added the youthful poacher philosophically, 
‘if we didn’t kill the poor creatures, somebody else would. One 
hears nothing but guns in the shooting season popping round one 
in all directions. It’s dreadfully cruel.’ 

‘My sister,’ said Adele, ‘likes very much birds of all kinds— 
to eat. But now, tell me, on which side is the property of your 
uncle ?’ 

‘There; all those oak and beech-woods I pointed out to you 
before. If you like, ’ll show you where I used often to meet my 
cousin when we were both children ;’ and she led the way through the 
hazel-copse towards Great Stillingfleet. 

It was a beautiful evening in the middle of October. A good 
deal of rain had fallen at the commencement of the month; and 
this had been almost the first fine day, though the clear pink and 
primrose of the heavens seemed to promise just such another one 
to-morrow. In the air there was certainly a crisp suspicion of 
coming frost, but only enough to tinge the cheeks of Sophy and 
Adéle with what looked like a reflection of the rosy sky, without 
causing them to feel chilled; and all Nature, as after a gala-day, 
appeared to be sinking gradually and gratefully to rest, lulled by a 
thousand little murmuring sounds from bird, beetle, and belated 
humming-bee. 

When they had reached the well-known five-barred gate, the 
two girls remained for some moments in silence, leaning their arms 
upon it, and gazing up at the woods and glades of Dallingridge 
Park. 

‘How beautiful it is!’ exclaimed Sophy at last. ‘ Could any- 
thing be more lovely ?’ ” 

‘I am wondering in what colours one could paint it,’ rejoined 
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jdile, who, under the auspices of her friend, had been dabbling in 
water-colours. 

‘] should begin by turning my paper upside down,’ Sophy 
wswered, ‘to prevent the colours from running the wrong way; 
ind then I should dash-in a streak of yellow-ochre or Indian yellow 
at the lower part of the sky, close to where I had sketched the line 
ifthe earth. This I should allow to run into a little pink-madder 
yr lake, which in its turn would run into indigo, which I should lay 
op next. If I put blue next to yellow it would make green, so I 
separate them by the lake, and the indigo meeting it, would make 
‘ast that lovely purple that we see there over the pink.’ 
~ ‘JT long to try it,’ said Adele. ‘And then what would you do 
next ?’ 

‘JT should let it get quite dry, and I should then mix together 
all the colours I had used in the sky—indigo, lake, and yellow- 
ochre—only a great deal stronger, and not quite so wet; and with 
these I should dash-in that mass of dark woodland as bravely as I 
could, avoiding, above all things, going over my work twice. And 
I should then carry what colour I had to spare down into the fore- 
mound, leaving the paper unpainted for that streak of water which 
rou see there looking quite white in the distance; and then, after 
that was dry, I should darken the nearer trees and shadows, and if 
I could I would paint-in that violet cloud there, which is floating 
across the pink sky just like a great eagle. Ah, look! ... As we are 
speaking, its neck is getting longer and longer, and now it has quite 
lloated away from its body. That’s the worst of the sky; it won't 
ever stand still for a single moment !’ 

‘Leading this happy life,’ remarked the French girl sadly, ‘ you 
lave nothing to occupy you but the forms of the trees and the colour 
ofthe sky. How I envy you! To me, this is all as a delightful 
dream ; but soon will come the awakening when I return to London, 
aud then yelle vie, quelle existence, mon Dieu.” 

‘And yet,’ her companion answered, ‘surely yours is a much 
lappier life than that of most people ? You live in London, where 
youcan see so much of pleasant society ; and then, besides, you can 
uelp your sister, and you get to know all the clever persons who 


come to be mesmerised, and learn so much that must be worth 
knowing,’ 





‘Ido not find them particularly clever,’ rejoined Adéle ; ‘ neither 
lo I desire to learn what they would be best calculated to teach. I 
have been too long mixed up with “the behind-the-scenes ;” to me 
isalla supréme bétise.’ 
. ‘How do you mean? You don’t mean to say that your sister 
'$ aN impostor 2” 


‘I mean to say,’ replied Advle, ‘that she is not my sister at all. 
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Heaven knows who are my real relations! They must have disposed 
of me when I was too young to know them, in order that I might 
go through these so-called mesmeric performances—to act a lie, to 
pretend to be other than Iam. Alas, when will it all end? ang 
she burst into a fit of weeping. 

‘Dear Adele,’ said Sophy, trying to console her, ‘ it must end 
some day, of course, and then you will go home again to your real 
relations. Mademoiselle de Cramponaye will know who they are. 
You must try to imagine that you are only at school.’ 

‘Alas,’ exclaimed Adele sadly, ‘to whose home am I to go? 
I have none, neither have I any means of discovering the parents 
who have cast me off.’ 

‘Well, but some day you will have a home of your own, dear, 
You are very nice and very pretty; some day you will marry, and 
go away from Wimpole-street with your husband, and be as happy 
as possible.’ 

‘I do not think,’ answered poor Adele, ‘ that this is at all likely 
—the happiness, I mean. I have had only one real proposition 
of marriage in my life. It is the first, and probably it will be the 
last.’ 

‘Then I should certainly accept it,’ said Sophy, in a decided 
tone. (Thus lightly and ignorantly do we often dispose of the 
destinies of our neighbours !) 

‘It is occupying very much my mind at the present time,’ 
rejoined the French girl, sighing. ‘There are moments when I 
think that I will most certainly accept it, and then at others my 
heart is revolted at the very idea.’ 

‘Ah, but I shouldn’t mind that one Dit,’ cried her friend. ‘1 
should certainly marry. What is the name of your admirer, and 
what is he like ?’ 

‘It is that,’ Adéle replied, with a shudder, ‘ which makes the 
idea so very terrible. His appearance is at the root of it.” 

‘Ah, but every one says,’ Sophy cut in eagerly,—‘ much wiser 
and more experienced people than I am,—that good looks in 
husband are not of the slightest consequence ; and look how happy 
some women appear to be married to very ugly men! In a week 
you will quite forget what he is like.’ 

‘O no, never, never!’ cried Adéle earnestly. ‘1 should never, 
never be able to forget that terrible face! You know quite well the 
person who has made me this proposition—Mr. Wilson, of whom 
you speak as Mr. Carver. Ah, how can I ever forget that he 1s 
black !’ 

‘Carver!’ exclaimed Sophy, with an expression of nial 
‘What a terrible thought! How dared he propose to you! 

‘It would have been a very desirable marriage for me 12 maby 
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respects,’ rejoined Adéle humbly. ‘And had he been of the same 
wlour as everybody else, I think it might even now have been 
ymnged. He is possessed of a good fortune, part of which he has 
acquired professionally ; he is interested in those subjects which I 
have studied under the auspices of my pretended sister, and I 
should have been useful to him in the production of the phenomena 
necessary to his representations. My pretended sister is in favour 
of it; for we should then take a larger house, and perhaps all live 
under one roof, unless she also should marry .. .’ 

‘0 Adele,’ cried Sophy indignantly, ‘how could she wish it ? 
It must, indeed, never be! Surely anything would be better than 
that! For myself, I know that I would rather beg or starve.’ 

‘You, who have never had occasion to do either, and who are 
born to fortune and happiness, can afford to speak like this ; but to 
me, the idea of a permanent home...’ 

‘A permanent home!’ repeated Sophy; ‘why, that would be 
the most terrible part of it! A permanent home with a permanent 
“mumbo-jumbo”’ in it !’ 

‘I think you have decided me against it; it did not require 
nore than the weight of a straw.’ 

‘Iam indeed thankful if I have. And now you will feel’ 
much happier. Consider that if Mademoiselle de Cramponaye is 
not actually your own sister, you should be all the more grateful 
for her care of you. She really seems very kind.’ 

‘She appears kind,’ answered Adéle, in a marked tone. ‘ But 
one feels that she is always acting a part. She will appear kind 
too, no doubt, in the eyes of other people, when she becomes your 
stepmother . . .’ 

‘When she becomes my stepmother ?’ repeated Sophy, changing 
colour. * What can you mean ?” 

‘I mean,’ answered the French girl, looking her friend in the 
luce, ‘that for a long time she has been endeavouring to marry your 
lither, and it is only you who have not perceived it.’ 

‘Q, it can’t be true!’ exclaimed Sophy, feeling a chill at her 
heart, whilst the doubts and suspicions she had tried hard to 
thrust aside rushed back upon her with redoubled force. ‘ He 
lever, never would marry again! He doesn’t care for her in the 
om He would be quite as much surprised to hear of it as 

m, 

‘T have told her that he does not care,’ Adéle answered. ‘I 
Wve said that he was of so vague and dreamy a disposition that he 
d not see what was under his nose...’ 

He does not even see what is under his eyes, poor darling !” 
‘nd how was he, so trustful and unsuspecting as he is, to see. 


‘trough the machinations of that woman ? But I will defeat them !” 
VOL. Ilr, PP 
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she cried, clenching her little fist, and bringing it down with some 
force upon the top of the gate—‘ I will defeat them !’ 

‘And why,’ Adele asked, feeling called upon to advise jp her 
turn, ‘should you speak of these matrimonial designs as ‘“ machina. 
tions’ ? In life it is the desire of every ambitious person to rise, 
and happy are they who can do this without the sacrifice of their 
self-respect ! My sister (as I must call her for want of other ties) 
entertains the project of marrying your father. She has weighed 
it and considered it in every light, and has arrived at the conclu. 
sion that it will be in all ways beneficial to herself and injurious to 
no one.’ 

‘It is injurious to me.” exclaimed Sophy, in an altered 
voice. ‘It will be stealing from me all that I have to love upon 
earth !’ 

‘And for how long will you love him?’ asked the French 
girl. ‘For only a very little while; and then some young man 
will step in, who has never rendered you, perhaps, the slightest 
service, but you will love him twenty times as much, and he vill 
carry you away; whilst your father, who has given you all his 
care, will seem as nothing to you, and will be left alone in his 
blindness.’ 

‘I assure you,’ Sophy protested earnestly, ‘that I shall never 
marry. It would be impossible to me to leave him.’ 

‘Time will show,’ replied Adéle quietly. ‘ But I should have 
said that you were of the kind that would be certain to be married 
before very long; and bounded, as you are, on the right hand by 
‘the Prince with the Nose,” and on the left by ‘‘ the young man of 
the tortoise,’ it will be strange, indeed, if eventually you do not fall 
to the lot of one or other of them. J am for the Prince with the 
nose !’ 

‘That is absurd!’ said Sophy, somewhat brusquely. ‘ You 
speak without understanding. Come, let us go home.’ 


CuapTer III. 


Wuen Mr. Hickathrift had said that he hoped soon to have 
the pleasure of seeing Miss St. Clair and her friend again, he had 
meant to express himself in a very significant manner ; and sure 
enough, upon the following morning he presented himself at Little 
Stillingfleet. ss 

Sophy received him with a cordial grasp of the hand, whica 
seemed to send the blood throbbing back to his heart. He noticed, 
too, with concern, that she looked extremely pale, and that her eyés 
appeared even larger and darker than usual. The fact was; she 
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bad not slept ‘a wink’ all night, in consequence of the conflicting 
emotions aroused by Adéle’s disclosures; and the presence of her 
old comrade and neighbour seeming to her like a solace, she grasped 
his hand rather more warmly than had been her wont. For Thomas 
Hickathrift, at any rate, was genuine. Everything about him was 
real, even the hereditary feature, which she had often wished 
had been false, in order that she might have screwed it off and left 
him beautiful as a hero of romance. Like the conscientious Bhud- 
dist, she was beginning to shed her illusions, though, far from deriving 
happiness from the process, her heart ached anew with every fresh 
demolition. , 

Apart from the sense of disappointment which somehow seemed 
alvays to follow upon a closer contemplation of the tenets of the 
Great Cause, other ‘ causes,’ convictions, and characters appeared 
gradually to be losing form and substance, and evaporating, as it 
were, into thinnest air. 

The so-called ‘ Aztec Remnants,’ it was now surmised, had had 
in reality very little to do with ‘the magnificent city of Ixymaya,’ 
and ‘the ancient sacerdotal caste,’ so frequently alluded to in the 
pages of the pink pamphlet. Nay, even Sophy’s father himself, 
notwithstanding his floating fund of credulity, was gradually veering 
round to the opinion expressed by his more conventional neighbour, 
Sir Peckham Hickathrift, to the effect that they had been in all 
probability ‘ Jew-dwarf-idiots’ rescued from the purlieus of White- 
chapel. 

Carver, too, was not ‘ Carver.’ He was in reality ‘ Wilson,’ 
or else, he was in reality ‘ Carver,’ whilst ‘ Wilson’ was only an 
assumed name. Adcle de Cramponaye had properly no right to 
be called ‘de Cramponaye’ at all. She was the unfortunate child 
of parents who had abandoned her—nameless, homeless, a waif 
ind a stray. Mademoiselle de Cramponaye (the elder) was also 
a1 impostor. An adventuress and a quack, endeavouring to 
better herself by an interested marriage, whilst her clairvoyant 
aud mesmeric pretensions were all, according to Adéle’s assertion, 
uothing but a supréme bétise; but Thomas Hickathrift was no 
other than Thomas Hickathrift, as all the world knew, and in 
Sophy’s present frame of mind this knowledge brought with it a 
certain consolation. 

_t transpired that the object of his present visit was to invite 
Miss St. Clair and her young French friend to a ball, which was to 
te given at the Abbey ere long, and which # was intended should 
*& combination of the usual yeomanry ball with certain festivities 
ei: upon the occasion of bis coming of age, for which reason 
ty to take place at the Abbey, instead of at the George Hotel, 
0 be attended with circumstances of extraordinary magnificence ; 
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and, indeed, Mr. Hickathrift’s public coming of age had been post- 
poned for nearly six months, in order to ‘kill two birds with one 
stone,’ by selecting a time of year when most of the leading county 
families would be able to assist at it. 

As was natural, considering her somewhat exceptional bringing 
up, the very idea of a ball filled Sophy with unspeakable terror « 
whilst, at the same time, she could not help confessing that there 
was a vague fascination in the idea, and, as she entertained no 
intention of going to it, she almost wished that the question had 
never been mooted at all. Mr. Hickathrift had brought with him 
a formal invitation from his motlier, addressed to Sophy, which, in 
order to show the friendly feeling at this time existing between the 
two families, I will transcribe at full length ; it will also give the 
reader some idea of Lady Hickathrift’s peculiar punctuation and 
style. It ran as follows: 


‘My dear Sophia,—As an old friend, once, of your father’s, 
tho’ of late years, circumstances, religious, and political differences 
of opinion, &c., &c., have combined to separate us more than would 
have been the case, I fondly trust, had the tastes of Sir Peckham 
and himself been more in common, which I regret to say has not 
been vouchsafed. May I hope that you will be permitted by him 
to join the company we shall do the honour of inviting to a ball in 
celebration of the birth of our dear son, which would have taken 
place (as usual), at the Assembly Rooms of the George Hotel, on 
the 29th of this month, but, as is at present arranged, at the 
Abbey, in the ancient crypt. (Dancing to commence at half-past 
nine o'clock.) I am informed, by my dear son, that you have, 
staying with you, a young French lady, whom, tho’ we have deter- 
mined upon our company’s being as select as possible, as she is 4 
friend of yours, pray invite de ma part—bad manners, or breach of 
courtesy, being my abhorrence, as it is also Sir Peckham’s, I need 
not say. Did I but know her name, I would write her a formal 
invitation with my own hand, which I am sure she will excuse 
under the circumstances. By coming early on Thursday, you will 
appear to be under my wing to those who do not. As you have 
no mother, you will, perhaps, excuse me for mentioning that white 
is usually worn by débutantes, particularly before their presentation 
at Court, and even afterwards. I can recall my own dress as being 
of that colour at a Court ball I attended previous to my portrait's 
appearing in the Book of Beauty. With our compliments to you 


father, believe me, my dear Sophia, yours affectionately, | 
‘A, HickaTHRIFT. 


‘Of course,’ Suphy remarked, after reading this letter aloud to 
her father, ‘I can’t go! Give my love to your mother, Tom, ™ 
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tell her that the idea of my ever going to a ball seems quite ridi- 
eulous. Adéle can go if she likes.’ 

‘We are, unfortunately, obliged to return to London to-morrow,’ 
answered the magnetic lady, in what Sophy afterwards described as 
‘a kicked-dog voice,’ ‘so my sister will not be able to avail herself 
of the amiable invitation of miladi.’ 

At these words, so great was the weight which seemed suddenly 
to have lifted itself from Sophy’s heart, that she could have performed 
then and there a spirited dance of delight, without attending the 
Great Hickathrift Ball. 

‘I don’t see why the lovely and intelligent Sophia should not 
have the pleasure of attending the festivities upon this auspicious 
occasion,’ Francis St. Clair remarked, greatly to his daughter’s 
astonishment, as he turned his sightless eyes towards the place 
where he imagined that she was sitting. 

‘But I don’t believe I can dance!’ she answered, looking terri- 
fied; ‘and then,’ she added, making use of one of the favourite 
subterfuges of her sex, ‘ I haven’t got a dress!’ 

‘As I am returning to-morrow morning to London, can I not 
be of some use in ordering one ?’ inquired Mdlle. de Cramponaye, 
still in the voice of a souffre-douleur. 

‘How fortunate it is that you should happen to be returning 
just now!’ exclaimed Mr. St. Clair, with naiveté. ‘If you would 
have the kindness to order what she will require, I shall feel 
extremely obliged. It is not often that we could hope for the 
cooperation of so valuable an ally !’ 

‘But the dress won’t fit!’ said Sophy, making a last effort. 
‘It won’t have been tried on!’ 

‘I shall take the measure of your waist, your shoulders, your 
round the chest, and the length of your skirt, behind and before,’ 
answered Mdlle. de Cramponaye the elder. ‘ Run up-stairs, Adéle, 
and fetch me my centimetre.’ 

‘37 centimetres round the waist, 105 round the shoulders, 
length of jupe in front 109, at the back 119,’ murmured made- 
moiselle, as she measured Sophy with all the facility of an 
experienced dressmaker. ‘The dress shall be white; with regard 
to flowers, do you prefer marguerites, or will you be satisfied with 
hatural ivy ?” 


‘OQ, natural ivy,’ answered Sophy, carried away in spite of her- 
self. «Tt costs less.” 

‘ Before arranging it upon the dress,’ said Adéle, ‘take only so 
much of oil of salade as might be placed in the eye, and rub over 
with it each leaf, wiping them afterwards; this causes a very pretty 
effect, as though of wetness.’ 


‘It sounds awfully pretty,’ remarked Mr. Hickathrift, who, 
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astride on the seat of a chair, was gazing at Sophy over the back of 
it in rapturous admiration. 

‘And next, if you will give me one of your shoes,’ continued 
Mdlle. de Cramponaye, as though anxious to perform every jot and 
tittle of her commission, ‘I will have a pair of white-satin ghoes 
sent to you at the same time as the dress.’ 

‘O, thank you!’ answered Sophy, beginning unconsciously to 
flush with enthusiasm. ‘ My foot is the same size as Adéle’s,’ 

‘That will do, then,’ said the clairvoyante, winding up her cen- 
timetre, with a sigh. 

‘Perhaps I might go as far as the Abbey to-morrow, when 
mademoiselle goes away,’ remarked Sophy, addressing herself to the 
blind man. ‘I could go in the fly, and then I could talk it over 
with Lady Hickathrift.’ 

‘That will be capital!’ cried Tom. ‘ You must stay to lunch- 
eon, and mother will drive you back in the pony-carriage.’ 

At this allusion to her approaching departure, so melancholy was 
the expression that passed over the countenance of the elder of the 
soi-disant sisters, that Sophy could not help asking herself whether 
there might not have mingled, after all, something of heart as well 
as head in her matrimonial calculations. Of one thing she felt 
almost certain,—an explanation of some kind had evidently taken 
place between her father and the Frenchwoman ; and had this last- 
named person been aman, she would have said that her manner and 
bearing was strangely like that of a disappointed suitor fleeing from 
the scene of his discomfiture. There are some things, however, 
which are destined to remain for ever unexplained, and which it is 
best to dismiss at once from the mind in order that they may take 
their places alongside of such impenetrable mysteries as the parentage 
of Perkin Warbeck, the birthright of the Bourbon black nun, the man 
with the iron mask, the authorship of the letters of Junius, and 4 
thousand other unanswered riddles to endeavour to divine which is 
unprofitable in the highest degree ; and Sophy, realising this, endea- 
voured in the present instance to dismiss her fears, feeling that upon 
Mdlle. de Cramponaye’s departure the prime cause of her anxiety 
would be removed. 

‘Perhaps, Tom, you would kindly order a fly for to-morrow,’ she 
said, as she bade farewell to the young man with the retriever face. 
‘A shut one, please, as there will be some luggage. How tiresome 
it is that the coach doesn’t pick one up now at the gate as it used 
to do!’ 

Before quitting Little Stillingfleet Adcle felt called upon to give 
her fricnd another serious lecture upon her behaviour 10 ‘making 
Mr. Hickathrift’ (as she remarked) ‘ fetch and carry, as though 
truth he were no better than the dog he so much resembles ! 
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‘Ag if any man could be better than the best of dogs !’ replied 
Sophy, laughing. ‘It’s a compliment to treat him like one, and he 
appreciates it.’ 

‘Ah, you are so happy that you can afford to be a little cruel 
perhaps ! It is not my place, after all, to give you advice.’ 

‘You may give as much as you like ; I am not obliged to take 
it! I hope, however, that you will not altogether neglect mine, for 
I too, like most people, can give extraordinarily wise counsel to others. 
Remember that your present existence, however miserable, may at 
any moment change for the better ; whereas once you are unhappily 
married your life is, as it were, done for—at any rate, it will go on 
getting worse and worse.’ | 

‘Sometimes,’ remarked Adéle pensively, ‘ the first husband will 
lie, and then one marries a second more agreeable.’ 

‘Then I should certainly begin with the second,’ cut in Sophy 
eagerly. 

‘Alas, that is impossible! He has no fortune, and the idea of 
our marriage has had at last to be abandoned.’ 

‘What! do you know him already ?’ cried Sophy, astonished at 
her friend’s idea of approaching a second husband through the 
medium of the first. ‘I hope that he is white, at any rate.’ 

‘Indeed, yes. He is a professor of poetry, history, and elocu- 
tion; young and beautiful as an angel, but without fortune. To 
marry at present would be to endanger the success of his career, so 
we have had to relinquish all thought of it.’ 

‘But you are sure to have other proposals,’ said Sophy encou- 
ragingly. * You are very young and very pretty, so I should cer- 
tamnly not marry, if I were you, a person I wished out of the way. 
It must be such a terrible position ; besides,’ she added, as though 
speaking from the result of personal experience, ‘I believe nasty 
disagreeable people hardly ever do die. It seems always to be the 
lice ones that go.’ 

‘Rather is it, perhaps,’ replied the French girl, ‘ that once they 
are gone we speak of them as though they had been nice; knowing 
that they can never annoy us again, we forgive them, and try to 
lorget their nastiness.’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ Sophy rejoined dreamily. ‘ With me, however— 
that is, in my small circle of friends—no one has ever died yet, 

hice’’ or *¢ nasty.”’’ 

‘Unberufen! For once I must use a horrid German word. 
Take care what you say, and do not boast.’ 

‘I don’t see,’ continued Sophy, with tle manner of one thinking 
aloud, ‘ that there are many people even in my small world whose 
deaths would really grieve me. There’s my father, of course; but 
m thankful to say, except for his blindness, he is as well as possi- 
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ble: he looks a little weary sometimes, and his face has growy 
lately terribly sad, but he has never had an ache or pain. Then 
there is Tom Hickathrift and Janus; but, you see,’ she added 
cheerfully, ‘I don’t present a very wide target to the arrows of 
Fate.’ 

‘How poetical you are! For you, the well-turned epigram, 
the allusion enveloped in metaphor; for me, the stern battle of 
life, the crude reality, the pill without gilding, and unaccompanied 
by bonbons/.. But yet there is the young man of the tortoise, who 
will probably occupy some place in your life after you have met him 
at this ball.’ 

‘Do you really think that I shall meet him?’ asked Sophy, 
opening her large eyes with a startled expression. ‘Ah, but even 
if I do, he probably won’t know me again !’ 

‘ He will know you soon enough if you are admired, and have a 
success,’ answered Adéle, somewhat bitterly. ‘ For that is the way 
with men.’ 

‘I never thought for a moment that I should meet him,’ said 
Sophy, still looking alarmed. ‘Do you really think that my dress 
will fit ?’ 

‘I will answer that it shall,’ replied her friend reassuringly. 
‘ And then, after I have superintended your toilette de bal, do not 
be surprised if I run away to escape from my own complications. 
Take warning by me, ere you permit yourself to become involved 
with two persons !’ 

After which final piece of advice the two young ladies proceeded 
together down-stairs, and sought the society of their elders. 

The Poynings fly, obedient to Mr. Hickathrift’s orders, arrived 
punctually on the morrow at the appointed hour; and as soon as 
the baggage was arranged on the top, and the two French ladies 
had taken their places, Sophy sprang into it with a lighter heart 
than she had felt for some days. Notwithstanding her friendship 
for Adéle, it was impossible to repress a sensation of intense relief. 
The door of the fly was closed at last, after an exchange of parting 
civilities with the blind man, and the driver mounted upon the bos, 
and directed his way up the serpentine road which led towards 
Poynings, having received instructions to set down Miss St. Clair 
at the Abbey before conveying her companions to the George Inn. 


CHAPTER LV. 


At length the day arrived upon which was to be celebrated the 
twenty-first anniversary of the birth of Thomas Hickathrift, which 
{according to the wording of his mother’s letter) ‘ would have taken 
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place (a8 usual), at the Assembly Rooms of the George Hotel, on the 
99th of this month, but, as is at present arranged, at the Abbey, 
nthe ancient crypt. (Dancing to commence at half-past nine o'clock.) 
And nearly an hour before the appointed time Miss St. Clair pre- 
sented herself at Poynings fully equipped for the evening. 

A girl’s first ball-dress is not always a source of unqualified 
mratification to its wearer. More commonly, indeed, it serves 
only to impress upon her the truth of the saying that ‘il faut 
soufirir pour étre belle ;’ and as this was the only occasion, since 
she had arrived at years of discretion, upon which Sophy had 
appeared in the semi-nude costume which modern fashion demanded, 
she could not help feeling rather shy as she glanced down at 
her bare arms and shoulders, fearing lest, by some untoward move- 
ment, she might slip altogether out of her gossamer raiment, and 
appear in the more classical undress of the typical wood-nymph 
she so much resembled, with her ‘strange sweet face and tresses 
ivy-crowned,’ 

No such catastrophe, however, was destined to come to pass. 
The dress, by some manner of miracle, kept in its appointed place ; 
and upon beholding with what apparent indifference good Lady 
Hickathrift displayed to the multitude the bones and articulations 
of her meagre frame, Sophy felt her confidence in a great measure 
restored. 

She had been permitted, upon her arrival at the Abbey, to 
penetrate even unto the sacred precincts of the dressing-room, where 
she had looked on with interest whilst Miss Peacock gave the finish- 
ing touches to a most gorgeous and expensive ‘twilight.’ This 
consisted of a dress of orange-coloured moiré antique, over which 
was scattered a profusion of black lace, and what the abigail desig- 
nated ‘fleurs de cham,’ which, when translated, seemed to mean 
buckwheat, poppies, and other autumn field-flowers. The idea was 
tepeated in the ‘ coifvor,’ arranged in pyramidal form, somewhat a 
'Espagnole, and the whole effect appeared to Sophy terrible and 
imposing in the extreme. 

_ The wearer of this magnificent costume advanced towards her 
with the utmost cordiality as soon as it had been successfully 
adjusted. 

‘My dear Sophia,’ she exclaimed admiringly, ‘ you really look 
quite charming! I had hardly expected, indeed, that you would 
have been dressed with so much “ goo.’ Look, Peacock, how new 
and « recherchey” is the ‘‘ corsarge’”’!’ 

‘It is indeed most stylish, my lady,’ replied Miss Peacock ap- 
Provingly - ‘And I think I might do hup your ladyship’s maroon 

Blacey”’ in the same fashion for the hevening.’ 

It was not my idea,’ stammered out Sophy, blushing under 
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such sustained admiration. ‘ Those two French ladies who were 
staying with us—one of whom (the youngest one, Adéle) you go 
kindly invited to-night, only she couldn’t come—they ordered it.’ 

‘My dear Sophia!’ exclaimed Lady Hickathrift, whose every 
sentence took the form of an interjection, ‘that perfectly explaing 
it, for the ‘‘ goo” is thoroughly Parisian! But where,’ she added 
suddenly, in a tone of perturbation, ‘ are your fan and pocket-hand- 
kerchief ?’ 

‘My pocket-handkerchief,’ explained Sophy simply, ‘is pinned 
on underneath my silk ‘‘slip,”’ as there wasn’t a pocket in the dress; 
and I haven’t got a fan.’ 

‘ Dear me !’ cried her ladyship; and though she was apparently 
‘less angry than sad,’ it was easy for Sophy to perceive that she 
had already committed some egregious breach of etiquette. ‘The 
fan and pocket-handkerchief of a débutante,’ said Lady Hicka- 
thrift, with solemnity, ‘are invariably held in the left hand—thus;’ 
and, at a sign from her mistress, Peacock rushed breathlessly to- 
wards the wardrobe. 

‘Here, my dear Sophia,’ her ladyship continued, presenting 
Sophy with a fan and a piece of lace, ‘is a fan; be careful of it, and 
do not on any account use it for fanning yourself, but hold it in 
your hand—so ; the figures are very beautifully painted in imitation 
of Watteau. Here also, dear child, is a pocket-handkerchief— 
perhaps you could make use of the one you have pinned under your 
silk slip; but hold this, with the fan, in your hand, so.... I 
have (as Peacock will tell you) a special ‘‘ sentimong” for both the 
fan and pocket-handkerchief, as I was painted with them in my hand 
in the portrait of myself which was afterwards engraved... .’ 

But at this moment a clanking sound, as though of spurs, 
sword, and sabretache, drowned Lady Hickathrift’s reminiscences, 
and ‘the Prince with the Nose,’ arrayed in all the glories of costume 
belonging to the ‘ Yeomanry Cavalry,’ dashed into the apartment 
without perceiving Miss St. Clair, saying as he did so, 

‘There, mother! Do you think I shall do ?’ 

Upon observing Sophy, he blushed very uncomfortably ; and she, 
too, could not help feeling somewhat confused. Miss Peacock, 
however, came to the rescue, and in some measure dispelled their 
embarrassment by exclaiming, 

‘Ho, my lady, might the Miss Spearinks come in and see your 
ladyship dressed? And I am sure, mum,’ she added, turning to 
Sophy, ‘they would very much like to see your ‘twilight’ as well. 

(O, the relief and pride experienced when one is called for the 
first time ‘mum’ instead of the inevitable and perpetually-recurrilg 
‘miss’ ! ald 
‘Iam sure I see no reason why the Miss Spearings sho 
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jesire to look at me.” Lady Hickathrift remarked, fishing as usual 





Were 
1 so) for a compliment. 
7 ‘Ho, my lady /’ was all Peacock had time to exclaim reproach- 
very fully, as she hurried off to fetch the impatient Spearings, who, upon 
aing being ushered into the presence-chamber (as Sophy afterwards in- 
lded frmed her father) ‘ prowled round’ herself and Lady Hickathrift 
and- ‘like wild-beasts sniffing at their prey,’ nor was there the slightest 
detail in either costume which they could not have faithfully repro- 
ined duced upon the morrow in the interests of their calling. 
288; ‘Lam glad that’s over at last!’ said Sophy, as she and Mr. 
Hickathrift descended the grand staircase together. ‘ How shy it 
ntly made one feel !’ 
she ‘I don’t fancy I should feel very shy if I looked like you,’ 
The answered he rapturously; and, indeed, at that moment, Sophy 
ka- could not repress the pleasant consciousness of being a great deal 
18 ;’ better-looking than most people. It came upon her for the first 
to- time in her life, and it was, no doubt, an enjoyable sensation on 
the whole. Still, she was strangely out of her element; and she 
ing entered the brilliantly-lighted ballroom feeling like a person under 
and the influence of hasheesh when the action of the drug has been exhil- 
‘in 4 arating rather than depressing. 
ion O youth, delicious time! Time of the quick-flushing cheek, of 
— | the down-drooping eyelashes, of the heart that is set beating for so 
our little and yet for so many! With all thy snares, heartaches, delu- 
I ] sions, and tribulations, who is there that would not have thee back, 
the were it possible that thou couldst revisit us again? For, surely, 
ind of all pleasant pastimes, this is the one which would the least pall 
| won us with the twice-tasting, and then—our first youth mapped 
rs, out behind us like a country already explored, with its finger-posts, 
eS, | lighthouses, and danger-signals—who but a fool would ever turn | 
ne aside to wander into crooked pathways or to topple headlong into | 
nt the depths of an abyss ? | 
Alas, vain desire, and vainer resolutions! We have scampered 
rashly and hastily through the enchanted country, scarcely pausing 
: even to observe its wealth of bud and blossom. We have sown 
: broadcast our wheat or our tares, built our house upon the rock or 
wd the shifting sand, hoarded or dissipated our talents; and now, may- 
. be, the journey is well-nigh accomplished, the harvesting is over- 
0 passed, and either our wisdom or our folly rises up as a witness 
‘sunst us, and stares us nakedly in the face!... But I am 
é j Woralising at a ball; and though it is, perhaps, the place of all 
. others where one feels the most tempted to indulge in such profit- 


“S$ Occupation, no one has a right to interfere with the dancing. 
] is A few guests, only, were as yet assembled—persons chiefly who 
ad come from a long way off, and who had miscalculated the time 
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it would take to get to the Abbey. These were standing about in 
groups upon the slippery floor of the ballroom ; whilst Sir Peckham 
walking-stick in hand, passed cautiously from one to the other 
endeavouring to fill up the interregnum previous to the advent of 
his wife with a little spasmodic conversation. 

‘O Tom,’ Sophy exclaimed, looking up at the son of the house 
as he stood now in the full light, glittering in martial panoply, his 
tall figure towering above those of the assembled guests, ‘1 fe¢] 
so dreadfully nervous! You promised you would dance the first 
dance with me. Tell me, do I look very horrid ?’ 

‘ You look quite beautiful,’ answered the young man enthusias. 
tically, his fine gray eyes beaming tenderly from above the hereditary 
feature. ‘And Dll dance with you, of course, as many dances as 
you like.’ 

‘Thank you! Howkind you are! I can’t help, of course, feeling 
rather strange at first ; but I’m never frightened when I’m with you, 
How nice you look in your uniform! And what a dear little jacket 
that is, trimmed with fur, that hangs down by your left arm!’ 

‘I’m so glad you like it,’ Tom answered, pressing her hand 
gratefully. ‘ Now you must let me take you all through the rooms;’ 
and they started off upon a sentimental journey, Sophy having 
received an approving nod from her ‘ chaperoone,’ as good Lady 
Hickathrift styled herself. 

After traversing a long corridor which had been gaily decked out 
for the occasion, they reached a small anteroom, where Miss Pea- 
cock and a bevy of fair syrens were already presiding at a tea-table. 
Peacock, who had received her cue from Lady Hickathrift, assumed 
an expression of rapturous admiration on beholding Sophy upon 
the arm of her young master. 

‘Tea, coffee, hiced coffee, or lemonade, mum ?’ she asked, in 
her most persuasive accents. 

‘Nothing, thank you,’ replied Sophy, not recognising her, though 
she had seen her so lately. ‘0, what a delicious room!’ and she 
flung herself back into an easy-chair. 

Mr. Hickathrift was beside her in a moment. 

‘ This is really all too beautiful !’ she exclaimed excitedly. ‘ My 
head is quite turned by it, so forgive me if I talk nonsense ; for I 
daresay I shall say things with no meaning, just to hide my shyness, 
and not to appear to people to be saying nothing. I wonder why 
they all stare at us so ?’ 

‘It’s because you look so lovely!’ rejoined her companion, 4s 
he leant farther towards the easy-chair. ‘Mother said you'd be 
sure to be the belle of the ball.’ 

‘What nonsense! I made up my mind that I should look 
worse than any one else.’ 
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‘It must be very pleasant to find out your mistake,’ said Tom, 
geling inspired, and looking unutterable things. 

‘I saw myself in a long glass,’ she continued candidly. ‘ And, 
after all, I don’t really think I looked quite so horrid as I ex- 

ted... 

You shouldn’t talk like that,’ Mr. Hickathrift interrupted 
rproachfully. ‘ Why run down what I admire so very, very much ?’ 

‘Now I think I’ve got a little more confidence. You can 
take me back again to the ballroom, if you like.’ 

She was somewhat confused under such a fire of compliment, 
and for the first time in her life felt a desire to escape from a téte-a- 
‘te with her old friend. 

‘0, why should we go back just yet?’ he asked, looking disap- 
pointed. ‘Have some tea, or coffee, or wine, or lemonade ?’ and 
he turned to Miss Peacock, who, thinking the happy moment had 
come, had sent her assistants behind a screen, and arranged a 
crash of plates to drown the expected proposal. | 

‘Perhaps I might stay and have a little coffee,’ said Sophy, 
wavering ; for she shrank above all things from the performance of 
a hard-hearted action. ‘ Wine or lemonade, or anything of that 
kind, would get into my head, as I’m not accustomed to it.’ 

The coffee gave Mr. Hickathrift a short reprieve. 

‘What an enormous quantity of sugar!’ she exclaimed pre- 
sently, fishing up a spoonful of sugar-candy from the depths of her 
cup. ‘I don’t like sugar. What am I to do with it ?’ 

‘T’m afraid it was my fault,’ said Tom, in a contrite voice. ‘I 
putintoo much. I’m so sorry! But I’m fond of sweet things 
myself,’ 

_ ‘Would you like to have it, then?’ asked the child of Nature, 
ignoring the implied compliment, and holding out her spoon. 

‘Thank you,’ said Mr. Hickathrift, bobbing down his head till 
he encountered it. . 

_At this moment three young gentlemen, clad likewise in the 
glittering acoutrements of the ‘-—-— Yeomanry Cavalry,’ came 
clanking into the tea-room. Mr. Hickathrift and his young com- 
pation, being half hidden behind the leaf of the door, escaped their 
observation at first ; and two of the foremost made their way towards 
the refreshments, bent, apparently, upon bandying a few polite 
hothings with the fair beings who were dispensing them, under 
pretence of asking for a cup of tea. The third young gentleman, 
suorant, seemingly, of their intention, turned back when he reached 
the opposite doorway, and, in seeking for his companions, his eye 
ghted upon Miss St. Clair and her admirer. His brethren-in-arms 
‘jomed him after a while, and they all three passed on together 
into the ballroom. 


































































542 SOPHY. 
‘Who's the pretty girl that was feeding Hickathrift with sugar 

behind the door ?’ inquired the officer who had first soucht the 

tea-table. 

‘I don’t know,’ replied the second; ‘ but I’ll find out; I'll ask 
Hickathrift. Tom’s a capital fellow, so I won’t go and ask 
now and spoil sport, eh, St. Clair ?’ 

‘He certainly is a capital fellow,’ answered Godfrey, for it was 
no other than our former acquaintance, Godfrey St. Clair, who, 
with his two friends, had passed through the anteroom. < Every. 
body gets on with him; and I think I can tell you who he is talkino 
to: I can’t be mistaken, though I haven’t seen her for years, I 
think she’s a cousin of mine; she’s very much changed since she 
was a child, but I never saw any one else with eyes like hers.’ 


him 


‘O, who was that?’ Sophy exclaimed, as soon as the last 
speaker had quitted the apartment. ‘ Do tell me! Can it be God- 
frey grown up into an officer ?’ 

It is strange how the memory of a first impression, even if it 
has changed and taken new substance with the years, will remain 
with us obstinately for all time. It is not the place here to hint 
at what the coming years brought, or did not bring, to Sophy St. 
Clair. Suffice it to say that with them came no lessening or 
fading out of a memory which clung tenaciously to the end of her 
life; nor could she ever afterwards recall without emotion the new 
and mysterious sensation which flooded her whole being as she 
looked, for the first time since the days of her childhood, upon her 
early playmate, arrayed in the blue-and-silver uniform which from 
that moment became to her as a sacred and hallowed garment, 
because it was that in which was clothed the bright ideal of her 
fresh young heart. 

‘It is, indeed, Godfrey St. Clair,’ rejoined Tom, in answer to 
her question. ‘Surely you must remember him? He’s in my 
regiment,’ he added, as though he had been the commander of the 
whole body of yeomanry. 

‘Let us go back to the ballroom,’ she said by and by, in an 
altered voice. : 

‘What's the matter ?’ asked her companion anxionsly. ‘ You 
look so pale. Have a cup of tea ?’ 

‘Thanks ; not just after coffee,’ she answered absently. 

A murmur of ill-concealed admiration greeted her return to the 
ballroom upon the arm of the son of the house; but she did not 
hear it. Her thoughts were far away from the brilliantly-lighted 
room, down amongst the leafy hollows of Little Stillingfleet, by the 
old bench in the hazel-copse, under the dark fir-trees of the 
rookery, in all the tangled places where she had had her child 
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nectings with the boy she would never see again, the boy who had 
sown into this tall, dark, serious-looking man, who seemed not 
sren to recognise her—the new Godfrey, newly crossing her path— 
he same, and yet not the same to her. 

The music now struck up a quadrille; and when Sophy and 
\r. Hickathrift took their places, she perceived that Godfrey St. 
(lair was to be her vis-a-vis. Just as she was wondering whether 
or no she should greet him as an old acquaintance, Tom very good- 
naturedly, crossing over to where he was standing, led him up to 
her side, and reintroduced to her the playmate of her childhood. 

After the quadrille was over, Mr. Hickathrift had to go through 
what he called ‘ a duty-dance’ with the daughter of an influential 
neighbour ; but Sophy did not remain long near his mother’s 
orange-coloured mouré antique before her hand was claimed by 
Godfrey for the next dance. 

‘The one after the next is mine, you know,’ Tom had said, 
as he went off in search of his partner. ‘I suppose I shall find 
you here ?’ 

‘Yes, of course ;? and Sophy walked off, radiant with beauty 
and wreathed in smiles, upon the arm of her young kinsman. 

But alas for the promises of woman!... 

When, having gone through his ‘ duty-dance,’ Tom Hicka- 
thrift came in search of his lovely neighbour, he did not find her 
seated in the appointed place. Another and another dance followed, 
and still he failed to catch even a glimpse of her; and the ball 
seemed to him suddenly to become transformed into one of the 
most melancholy entertainments at which he had ever assisted. 
Godfrey St. Clair, too, was nowhere to be seen. As he passed 
through the tea-room, however, some time afterwards, he came 
suddenly upon the young couple seated behind the leaf of the door. 
Godfrey occupied precisely the same position in which he had found 
himself only an hour ago. Miss St. Clair also was seated, as then, 
in the deep armchair with the red cover, whilst her cousin was 
leaning eagerly towards her, his dark eyes fixed tenderly upon her 
face. Her ivy-crowned head being turned towards Godfrey, she 
did not perceive Mr. Hickathrift, who had just time to catch the 
following fragment of conversation : 

‘How is the tortoise ?” 

‘OQ, just the same, and he seems happy . . . 

‘And the white cat ?” 

‘Alas, I am sorry to say that he took to poaching, and so 
the Stubberfields . . 

‘And the Great Cause?’ Gedfrey next inquired, whilst, at the 
‘ame time, he opened the cover of his watch, and appeared to be 
showing something to his companion. The two young heads drew 
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closer and closer together, as though to observe some minute object 
The impulses of Cain, in a modified form, took possession of Tom 
Hickathrift's bosom, causing him to regret, for a moment (notwith. 
standing his alleged unwillingness to ‘ hurt a fly’), that the ties of 
vicinity and friendship prevented him from at once provoking God- 
frey St. Clair to a pugilistic encounter. 

Closer and closer together came the two young heads. 

‘I felt almost sure that I should see you,’ said Godfrey ; « and 
SO... 
‘O, O, the caraway-seed !’ cried Sophy, laughing, and throw. 
ing herself back in her chair. 

It was evident to poor Tom that she had as utterly forgotten 
his existence, st that moment, as if he had never been born at all, 
and that this renewal of a childish friendship was advancing with 
formidable strides. He observed that she held a cup of coffee in 
one hand,—another instant, and she began to dip and dive into it, 
as before; and such was the effect of ‘ the green-eyed monster’ upon 
the imagination of the young man, that, as he rushed headlong 
from the tea-room, filled with bitterness and disappointment, he 
felt almost sure that he saw her feeding Godfrey St. Clair with 
sugar-candy out of her spoon. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE first ball at which ‘ the fair Sophia’ had assisted, although 
seeming to her to have been a most brilliant and unprecedented 
success, could not fail to implant certain germs of bitterness in the 
maternal bosom of good Lady Hickathrift. She had held out her 
hand to this girl (as she said to herself), motherless—‘ fatherless,’ 
one might almost add, so far as social advantages were concerned. 
She had invited her to her select ball, caressed her, ‘ chaperooned’ 
her, given her hints upon the subject of ‘ twalight,’ and lent her 
the fan and pocket-handkerchief which had been immortalised in 
the portrait afterwards engraved for the Book of Beauty. And 
what return had Sophy made for all these privileges ? Contrary to 
her ladyship’s very particular request, she had made use of the fan 
and broken it; she had stained the pocket-handkerchief, also, with 
coffee-marks, which Peacock felt confident could never be ‘ got hout; 
and last, but not least, she had evidently gone some way towards 
shattering the large heart of poor Tom, the pride of the county, and 
the joy of his mother! 

It may be as well, however, to inquire into some of the under- 
lying motives which had induced Lady Hickathrift to make these 
friendly overtures in the first instance, apart from the —— 
she really felt for the motherless girl ; and, in order to do this, 1 
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gill be necessary to quote a conversation which had taken place 
some time before, between her ladyship and Mr. Andrew Locke, 
her husband’s land-steward, a shrewd and confidential servitor, who 
took as much interest in the Poynings estate as did Sir Peckham 
imself. 

—— Hickathrift happened one afternoon to be driving her 
ponies, and as she was accompanied by two outriders—a fashion in 
yooue at this time with persons of quality—she had no servant 
with her in the carriage. She was returning from conveying her 
friend, Miss Hornblower, to Dallingridge Rectory, when, half way 
between the Black Horse and the tower of Poynings, one of her 
ponies, knowing that he was on his way to his evening meal, 
became somewhat restive and impatient. Just as she was begin- 
ning to feel a little nervous, she observed Mr. Locke, with his back 
towards her, gazing sentimentally over the Little Stillingfleet gate ; 
and thinking that she might confer a favour and secure a protector 
at the same time, she called to him condescendingly, and told him that 
ifhe was about to return to the Abbey, she would be delighted to 
give him a lift. Myr. Locke did not like to refuse so gracious an 
offer, and the two set off together. : 

(‘I drove Andrew Locke home, my love, from Stillingfleet,’ she 
said that same evening to Sir Peckham, ‘ and he was very grateful, 
and gave me a good deal of useful information, for inferiors feel 
these things /’) 

‘Why, my good Locke,’ she had remarked to the ‘ inferior,’ con- 
descending to adopt a tone of banter, ‘ you seemed quite absorbed ! 
Talmost think you must have been composing an ode upon Little 
Stillingfleet.’ 

‘Your ladyship was wrong for once,’ replied Mr. Locke. ‘ For 
I was filled with envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness. That place 
isa regular eyesore to me.’ 

‘And why so, Locke? A peaceful sunshiny spot, a little 
amalgamated, perhaps, with melancholy reminiscences, when we 
consider how misspent has been the career of poor dear Mr. 
Francis. . . .? 

‘The Squire’s not nearly so black as he’s painted,’ interrupted 
Andrew Locke. ‘And I know for certain that though he’s no 
churchgoet, he gives his share regularly towards all that goes for the 
Poor man’s good; a little touched in the head, maybe;’ and, like 
Mrs. Weller, he began tapping his forehead ominously. 

_ ‘That is by far the most Christian supposition,’ remarked Lady 
Hickathrift kindly. * And, as he is by no means an unamiable man, 
it accounts for many of his outrageous doctrines.’ 

‘My quarrel is not with Mr. Francis, my lady,’ answered the 


lnd-steward, ‘but with Little Stillingfleet. The Poynings property 
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without Stillingfleet is just like a man shorn of his right hand. Jy 
the old maps ’tis down as a part of the Abbey lands ; and more’s the 
pity that man should have put asunder what God had joined toge- 
ther, as one might make so bold as to say.’ 

‘I fancy I have heard Sir Peckham say that it was in the time 
of his great-grandfather, old Sir Twiselton, that Little Stillingfleet 
passed out of our family; and I am sure we have a sufficient amount 
of landed property to spare so paltry a scrap.’ 

‘True, my lady, very true indeed; but that farm, properly 
managed, might be made almost anything of. That slope of down 
to the right hand there, that’s planted now with rubbishy nuts and 
alders, could be grubbed up and ‘“ trunked;” and Sir Peckham 
wouldn’t have a hop-garden that could be compared to it.’ 

‘If so, I wonder, Locke, that Mr. St. Clair has never converted 
it into anything so profitable.’ 

‘ Any practical man would have done so, my lady,’ answered Mr. 
Locke. ‘But he’s like all gentlemen that go early to foreign parts. It 
kind of turns their heads, I’ve noticed. I take it they’re all the same.’ 

‘When Mr. Francis dies, perhaps Miss Sophy will sell the 
place, if she is allowed to do so by law; and then, if all goes well, 
Sir Peckham might purchase it.’ 

‘I don’t fancy,’ said Andrew Locke, ‘that she could sell it in 
law, and she’d have no call to do so, even if she could. Her father 
must have put by a good thirty thousand.’ (Thus had the modest 
economies of Francis St. Clair grown in the public mind!) ‘ And, 
saving your presence, my lady, there’s every chance of Mr. Francis 
outlasting Sir Peckham.’ 

‘«Man proposes, but God disposes” !’ ejaculated Lady Hicka- 
thrift piously. (An ‘ inferior’ would hardly have comprehended this 
saying had she delivered it, as she longed to do, in the original 
French.) aie 

‘Yes; but if man do propose,’ rejoined Mr. Locke, mistaking 
her meaning. ‘ Who ever is it likely to be? If ’tis not Mr. Tom, 
or young Mr. Godfrey, ten to one but she'll go and marry some 
peaky parson or outlandish foreigner, who'll be as stiff-necked . 
Lucifer, a regular thorn in Mr. Tom’s side, maybe, after Sir — 
ham is taken, enticing our best birds to himself, and very likely 
trapping them... .’ . 

‘O Locke!’ exclaimed Lady Hickathrift reproachfully, I e 
beg that you will refrain from casting any aspersions upon oa 
Church! In these days, when such horrible things are talked 0 : 
both Houses of Parliament about reform, the educating of a ; 
girls, &c., admitting to them Jews, Turks, Infidels, and — wo 
Catholics, where should we be, my good creature, if it were n° 
the clergy ?’ 
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‘Well, they do act as drags, certainly, my lady,’ replied 
Andrew Locke, whose broad opinions occasionally alarmed his 
patrons. * And drags we must have, and no help for it, when we’re 
going down-hill, but we don’t want them when we’re on the high- 
road to progress ; leastways, such is my own private opinion.’ 

‘QO Locke,’ cried her ladyship, ‘ you really are shocking me 
exceedingly! We all know what you are, unfortunately, a most 
red republican in your principles, down to the very backbone.’ 

‘My principles and opinions are my own,’ said Mr. Locke. ‘And 
I trust your ladyship will admit that I have never thrust them either 
upon yourself or Sir Peckham.’ ' 

‘No, no; of course not, my good creature,’ cried Lady Hicka- 
thrift, alarmed at his manner, ‘ of course not! Well, then, Miss 
St. Clair, we have decided, is to marry a clergyman. ...’ 

‘She never ought, my lady! she never ought!’ exclaimed the 
land-steward vehemently. ‘She never ought to be let to marry 
anybody but Mr. Thomas !’ 

‘Well, really, Locke,’ Lady Hickathrift rejoined, bridling, 
‘when it concerns anything respecting the estate, your opinion is 
always exceedingly valuable; but in affairs which have to do with the 
matrimony of one’s own family, though having, unfortunately, only 
one son, surely a mother... .’ 

‘Yes, indeed, my lady, as you say; and far be it from me to 
presume to give your ladyship advice—with Mr. Tom, too, such a 
favourite with all the young ladies; but there’s one of these he 
seems somehow to fancy before all the others. And when I meet 
him, time after time, making believe to shoot in that ragged end 
ofalderwood up by the rookery gate—now it’s the pheasants, now 
it's the rabbits, now it’s the rooks themselves—I say to myself, 
“Ah, Mr. Tom, sir! what have all these poor dumb creatures done 
to anger you, that you should punish them so in all seasons ?”’ for 
its one go down and t’other come up with Mr. Thomas; but, some- 
how, always in that particular bit of underwood. I wonder there’s 
so much as a shrew-mouse left to hold it’s own!’ 

‘Really’ said Lady Hickathrift, looking deeply interested. 
‘And since when, my good Locke ?” 

‘ Since alwa ys,’ answered her companion rather curtly. ‘ And 
she’s philandered, too, with t’other side as well, or I’m much mis- 


ee She’s a young lady that has made short work of every one 
= come near her since she was in arms, like her mother before 
er, 


_ ‘Really? exclaimed her ladyship for the second time, slacken- 
ng the pace of her ponies, for they were nearing the Abbey. 
ough doubtless you are exaggerating, it would assume indeed a 
ety dangerous proximity for my dear son, as also to her other 
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side, could we suppose the continuation of the former state of 
affairs.’ 

‘Mr. Thomas is very popular, and all that,’ Locke continued 
confidentially. ‘About him there’s no pride or uppishness, and 
he’s so fair-spoken to all the pretty farmers’ daughters and bar. 
maids... 

‘Barmaids !’ echoed Lady Hickathrift, with an expression of 
horror. 

‘Barmaids, my lady,’ repeated the cunning man, perceiving 
his advantage ; for this reunion of Poynings and Little Stillingfleet 
was one of his pet schemes. ‘ All these young persons seem to 
please Mr. Thomas better than grand company with their airs and 
graces, aS has been remarked whenever any London ladies have 
been staying at the Abbey. He’d as lief be smoking a pipe along 
with Tom Stubberfield or Jerry Weller as with the Emperor o’ 
Roosia or the Pope o’ Rome. So that, though there’s no denying 
but what Mr. Tom could do much better than marry Miss St. 
Clair, why, it’s certain sure, my lady, that he might do a great 
deal worse.’ 

‘Alas, my good Locke !’ exclaimed Lady Hickathrift. ‘ Really 
you do alarm me terribly, with your revelations most strange and 
unaccountable ; and, to be sure, the example of poor Mr. Francis 
St. Clair—young, a really very handsome distinguished man of old 
family—marrying, as he did, a common gipsy, though certainly one 
of the most beautiful women possible, and even (what seems more 
strange) remarkably ‘‘ commy-fo,” frightens one for the ultimate 
well-being of one’s sons.’ 

‘It does, indeed, my lady,’ returned the land-steward. ‘ But 
now, with regard to Miss Sophy, one can’t say what windfall may 
not come to the young lady. Why, if it so happened that young 
Mr. Godfrey of Dallingridge was taken—and we’re all of us subject 
to the workings of misfortune—there’d be a sweep of country reach- 
ing as far as the eye could see, and our Mr. Thomas... -’ 

‘O you dreadful man!’ cried her ladyship, with an assumed 
shudder. ‘I declare you are for doing away with everything and 
everybody !’ 

But the words of the wily though well-meaning dependent had 
created an impression, one of the results of which was that Sophy 
was shortly afterwards invited to the great Hickathrift’s ball. _ 

Several weeks elapsed, however, before the fond mother decided 
to speak upon this subject to her son, though, when she and Mr. 
Locke had finally arranged their matrimonial projects—the com 
spirators being somewhat stimulated by the very decided preference 
which ‘ young Mr. Godfrey of Dallingridge’ was beginning to display 
for his fair cousin—it was deemed expedient to consult Sir Peckham, 
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ghose opinion, as the reader is aware, had always been considered 
of ‘great weight’ both in the county and in his own family circle. 
sir Peckham, when consulted, had behaved precisely in the manner 
in which it was known and intended that he should behave. He 
had given several nervous jerks with his chin, snorted thrice, and 
exclaiming apoplectically, ‘ Right, all right! Might have done 
worse!’ he had made hastily for the doorway. 

And it will show of what plausible distortion of facts the human 
mind is capable when the reader is informed that these incoherent 
mutterings were referred to by Lady Hickathrift, some few weeks 
afterwards, to her son, as ‘those most solemn dying deathbed ad- 
jurations of my late precious husband, your father ;’ Sir Peckham 
having been, in point of fact, cheated out of all deathbed ‘ adjura- 
tions,’ ‘solemn’ or otherwise, by the relentless ‘ kismet’ which 
decreed that he should be choked at dinner by a fish-bone only a 
few weeks after the ball. Thus suddenly was Sir Peckham Brambletye 
Satterthwaite Twiselton Hickathrift gathered unto his fathers, at the 
age of fifty-seven years, and Thomas, his son, reigned in his stead. 

And now there fell upon Lady Hickathrift, apart from, and in 
addition to, her sorrow—for she had really loved this dull spasmodic 
old gentleman—a great and terrible fear, which, though seeming at 
first somewhat vague and shadowy, came to assume by and by more 
formidable proportions, and haunted her perpetually day and night. 
This was occasioned by the thought that, perhaps, the time might 
not be far distant when the Hickathrifts, following the examples of 
the Peckhams, Brambletyes, Satterthwaites, and Twiseltons, would 
actually cease to exist altogether, expiring in the person of her 
beloved son, who, though in the enjoyment of excellent health, was 
in the habit of indulging in manly pursuits not altogether unattended 
with real, or fancied, danger in a mother’s imagination. Under 
the influence of this idea Lady Hickathrift would have hailed with 
delight the prospect of Tom’s union with almost anybody, except 
one of the gipsies, barmaids, or farmers’ daughters alluded to by 
Andrew Locke. She would have received, indeed, with open arms 
as a daughter-in-law any respectable young lady upon whom he had 
set his affections ; and as, to all appearance, he had set his affec- 
tions upon Sophy, the fond mother ended by forgiving her not only 
her indiscreet behaviour at the ball, but also her disobedience with 
respect to the fan and pocket-handkerchief. 

When Lady Hickathrift had finally made up her mind, she sent 
for Tom, and it was not without some trepidation that this worthy 
Womad, SO courageous in outward appearance, awaited the coming 
of her only son. Nay, even when he stood before her, clad in all 
his doleful six foot three and a half of ‘unmitigated grief,’ and look- 
ing kind, earnest, and tractable as usual, her heart failed her, and 
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she only ventured to ask him to take her for a few turns upon the 
old battlemented terrace, which she had so often paced in her younger 
days with one who could never pace it again. 

Since the death of Sir Peckham, Lady Hickathrift had become 
the very weediest of widows—the black borders of her pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, writing-paper, and visiting-cards, were at least an 
inch wider than those of other persons similarly afflicted; and as 
she pranced sadly up and down the broad gravel-walk in all her 
dismal mourning array, she looked more than ever like a venerable 
hearse-horse being led out for an airing, all ready comparisoned for 
performance at some pompe funcbre. 

Tom felt his heart give a sudden bound under the ‘ Paramatta’ 
pressure of his mother’s arm, when she had at length summoned up 
courage to make mention of the beloved name. It is as pleasant as 
it is unusual, when the parental exhortation or decree is in exact 
accordance with the heart’s desire; but ‘the young Sir Tummus’ 
(as he was’ now beginning to be styled), unlike what might have 
been expected of one so eligible, was buoyed up by no certain hope 
of reciprocated love and successful suit. More particularly did he 
recoil from the notion of striking before the iron was hot, or making 
hay before the sun really shone, for everything had seemed to him 
to be somewhat cold and cloudy of late. 

His mother, on the contrary, was for getting the preliminaries 
over as soon as possible, in order that the wedding might take 
place quietly and snugly as soon as the first year of her widowhood 
had expired, for she foresaw that the lawyers would make a good 
long business of the settlements. With this view she suggested 
an early day in the ensuing week as the one upon which it would 
be expedient for him to make his formal proposal to Sophy, and 
she left it to him to determine whether he should not, even before 
that, broach the subject privately to her father. 

As she was speaking, Tom observed that she was struggling to 
remove a large ring, which, contrary to modern custom, she always 
wore upon the forefinger of her left hand, of which the joint was 
somewhat knotty, so that it seemed no-easy matter to draw it off. 
This was, as Tom knew perfectly well, nothing more nor less than 
the great Hickathrift ring of betrothal—Sir Brambletye, old Sir 
Twiselton, the two succeeding Sir Thomases, and, lastly, Si 
Peckham himself, had sealed to themselves their respective females 
by the placing of this family jewel upon the forefinger of the left 
hand, so that it had occupied its present position for very nearly 
thirty years. It was of enormous size, the setting taking somewhat 
the form of an ordinary Gothic window ; the centre jewel was backed 
with foil, and was altogether an uncanny and suspicious-looking 
stone, seeming like a cross between a nondescript ruby and 4 cough 
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lozenge, which must evidently have owed its prestige entirely to 
the solemnity of its hereditary function, or to the social position of 
its wearer. 

‘O mother!’ exclaimed Tom, fairly awe-stricken when he per- 
ceived her intention. ‘ Whatever are you going to do ?’ 

‘Iam about to present you with this family jewel,’ she replied, 
in a tragic voice. ‘Take it, my dear boy,’ she continued, as she 
withdrew it with a final wrench; ‘and after you have asked her to 
become your wife, place it thus upon her finger—whichever one you 
like, for I do not suppose this is of consequence; with your blessed 
father it was the one happening to be nearest to him at the time, 
where it has remained for thirty years this Christmas, which is now 
so very shortly impending, you having been born, as you are aware, 
quite eight years after our marriage, and being now, consequently, 
twenty-two... . You may have noticed in the engraving executed 
for the Book of Beauty that this ring...’ 

But here her utterance was choked by emotion, and with a sob 
she handed over the hereditary jewel to her son, who was fully 
impressed with the solemnity of the occasion. The presentation 
possessed, indeed, all the dignity of an investure; nevertheless, he 
felt a kind of superstitious reluctance about taking the ring, which 
he began rolling about in the palm of his hand, and eyeing some- 
what mistrustfully. 

‘I think I would rather you didn’t give it to me quite yet,’ he 
sald, making as though he would return it. ‘It does seem like 
being so awfully sure. If she were to refuse me ?” 

‘If she were to refuse you!’ repeated his mother in astonish- 
ment. ‘Surely, my dear boy, you have no reason to suppose that 
poor dear Sophia is out of her senses ?’ and for the first time since 
her bereavement Lady Hickathrift actually laughed aloud. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ir is a wise child that knows its own father; assuredly there ig g 
sense in which it may be said that it is a wise man who knows his 
own self. ‘The legend which was inscribed on the tripod at Delphi, 
we are told, came down from heaven; but the self-knowledge 
indicated in that epigraph is not of the kind now spoken of. From 
the point of view of the philosopher, the human heart is a book 
which will not permit itself to be read even by its individual pro- 
prietor. But if the self-knowledge which is psychological is diff- 
cult to acquire, does it follow that the self-knowledge which is 
physical can be commanded much more easily? For instance, 
what positive proof have we of what we are pleased to consider our 
personal identity ? If that identity is suddenly challenged, where 
are we to look for our proofs? If any one of us is told, by some 
one who professes to be privy to the circumstances, that he or 
she is not the man or woman that the world has been accustomed 
for years to recognise, how is the allegation to be instantly refuted ? 
Instantaneous refutation is indeed impossible; and the fact of our 
personal identity is dependent upon little more than domestic 
tradition. Each one of us believes that he or she is the man or 
woman that he or she is generally regarded as being; but the 
testimony forthcoming is the testimony of faith rather than of fact. 
This is only one of those many circumstances which may remind us 
that there are a hundred charges that might be brought against any 
one of us in our daily life which we might know very well to be 
absolutely false, and which we should yet have considerable difficulty 
in demonstrating to lack all foundation. It is not a comfortable 
reflection, though there is much solace to be found in the thought 
that we are not, as a matter of fact, likely to sustain any of the 
inconveniences which it menaces. If the auriferous heir to Sir 
Gorgius Midas’ title and property were to be told that he had been 
changed at his birth, and that his whole existence had been an 
organised imposture, he might be completely satisfied as to his 
identity in his own mind, and yet be momentarily staggered and 
even practically inconvenienced by the necessity of proving it. 
Credit is the soul of commerce; the truth is, it is a great deal 
more. It is the soul of existence itself. We all of us live upon 
a basis of credit, not only metallic, but moral and intellectual. We 
accept mutual assurances all round that we are, each of us, what we 
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jeclare and believe ourselves to be; but of evidence that would 
satisfy a court of law of the reasonableness of our conviction we 
nay have scarcely a scintilla at our command. 

“The artist of Time, in the illustration which accompanies these 
remarks, has only given a wittily realistic version of one of the 
prettiest of the Laureate’s lyrics, which tells us of what happened 
at ‘the time when lilies blow and clouds are highest up in air.’ 
Lord Ronald’s fiancée discovered by chance the secret of her 
origin. In the poem, as we know, it all ended happily enough. 
Lord Ronald took a sensible and generous view of the situation. 
It made, he argued, no practical difference whether the property 
belonged to him or to her; or at least it would make no difference 
when the wedding ceremony had been concluded, and consequently 
the daughter of Alice the nurse never ceased to be the Lady 
Clare. In real life the matter would not have been decided quite so 
easily or so speedily. The tale of the garrulous Abigail would 
not have been implicitly and immediately accepted by the pseudo- 
heiress. Lady Clare would have turned round and asked the old 
woman whether she was mad. The family doctor and the family 
solicitor would have been called in, and the ridiculously communica- 
tive attendant would have probably been consigned to a lunatic 
asylum or to a prison. Are there, one would like to know, any 
gentlemen and ladies of one’s acquaintance who, instead of being 
of the stock of the De Montmorencies, ought to answer to the 
patronymic of Hodge or Stubbs? Who shall say that what takes 
place in a stable may not take place in a nursery? If two colts 
can get hopelessly mixed up together, why not two children? It 
will be interesting to see whether the Bend Or incident has any 
elect upon the current of contemporary feeling. It is notorious 
that a certain class of crimes generate an extensive amount of imi- 
lative enthusiasm. The audacity in self-assertion displayed by the 
Tichborne Claimant inspired more than one mad adventurer with 
a resolution to go and do likewise; and whatever may be the final 
decision as to the identity of the Duke of Westminster's Derby 
winner, it is quite possible that we may be destined to witness a 
succession of attempts to show that other illustrious steeds have 
been masquerading under the veil of a personality to which they 
lave no claim. So long as this kind of thing is limited to actual 
and potential Derby winners, the public generally will regard the 
uatter with equanimity. But if the equestrian precedent is to be 
‘plied to men and women, and the favourite device of melodramatic 
novelists who dealt in a very effete style of plot is to be illustrated 
in the daily life of humanity, it is difficult to say what consequences 
lught not ensue. The question will have to be settled, when the 
“large of confusion in infancy has been made out, how much of the 
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position, achievements, and character of men and women can }, 


said to belong to themselves, and how much is derived from the 
accidents of birth and social opportunities. In the event of the 
supposed identity being disproved, it is obvious that the unintentiona] 
impostor will be compelled to yield up all the advantages anq 
insignia of rank for which he is exclusively or mainly indebted to 
the generosity of inherited fortune. He will, in fact, only haye g 
claim to those things which belong to him in virtue of the aggregate 
of talents, capacities, emotions, passions, and desires of which his 
bare individuality is compact. And then comes the knotty ques- 
tion, how far certain qualities are innate and how far they are 
acquired—are the production of habit, experience, association ? 
What effect, one would like to know, is this analytic investigation 
likely to have, if properly conducted, upon the doctrine and practice of 
human responsibility ? Obviously if Mr. B—d—h, M.P., and a 
certain R—l P—s—n—ge had been changed in their cradle—the 
case is purely hypothetical, and difference of years and condition 
need not be taken into account—it would be extremely unreasonable 
to hold either of them answerable for all that he had done ina 
capacity which he had wrongly been allowed for years to occupy. 
The R—l P—s—n—ge might very well complain that, if he had 
been brought up amidst the surroundings and under the influences 
to which he was entitled, he would not have held the peculiar 
opinions of Mr. B—d—h. On the other hand, Mr. B—d—h 
might, with equal justice, denounce the splendid fate which had 
doomed him to fill a place in the public eye to which he—speaking 
now as himself—had always entertained the strongest objection. 
There is nothing which, in many cases analogous to these, 
actually transcends the limits of physical possibility. Suppose Mr. 
John Lawrence Toole and Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Primate of all England, were exactly coeval, had 
been brought up together as children, and had been changed acel- 
dentally or intentionally by those responsible for their infantine 
welfare. Suppose that they were suddenly apprised of this process 
of substitution at the present moment, and that the information was 
accompanied by proofs which placed the whole statement beyond a 
doubt. It would clearly come to this—that the laughter-moving 
low comedian, who has convulsed the town with laughter during the 
last quarter of a century in a hundred farcical dramas, ought by 
rights to be preaching in the metropolitan diocese ; to have been 
turns scholar, fellow, and tutor of Balliol, public examiner of the Uni- 
versity ; to have taken a prominent part in opposing the Tractarian 
movement; to have succeeded Dr. Arnold as head-master of Rugby, 
Dr. Blomfield as Bishop of London, and Dr. Longley as Archbishop 
of Canterbury. But there is no limit to the fantastic vista ° 
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ansformations which such speculations as these open up. Suppose, 
shile the august ecclesiastic, who is none other but J. L. Toole, 
should, if there is anything in a name, be nightly performing at 
the Charing Cross Theatre,—suppose, let us say, that Mr. John 
Bright ought, if he were in possession of his legitimate heritage, 
to be reigning at the Vatican; or Mr. Henry Irving to be riding a 
ginner at Goodwood ; or the gifted Sally B. to be going about from 
rural fair to fair, impressing provincial bumpkins as the Dutch 
giantess ; or Mr. Ruskin with blackened face performing on the 
banjo; or one of ‘ society’s’ most magnificent beauties to be flying 
through space discharged from the cannon’s mouth. Any one of 
these contingencies might be fulfilled without the universe coming 
toanend. Perhaps, if the truth were known, there is almost as 
much astonishment in the world of horses at the doubts which have 
been thrown on the identity of Bend Or, as there would be in the 
world of men if any one of the extravagant bouleversements which 
have been conjured up were to be witnessed. 








LOVE AND DEATH. 





As lilies languish when the scythe has swept 
Round the tall stems, and borne them to the ground, 
So she lay deathly, but not dead; no sound 

Broke from the watchers’ lips ; for had they wept, 

Death had approached and stole her as she slept ; 
Binding her heart with icy fetters round, 
So gently she would know not she was bound. 

A mother must have sobbed; for Death has stept 

In awful stillness to that burdened bed. 
And yet he claims her not, she seemed so fair, 
So strangely lovely, as she slumbered there, 

That he bent down to kiss her pillowed head. 

One kiss, and she was his; yet, for Love’s sake, 

He kissed her not, but only bade her wake. 

*. 


T. G. 
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COFFEE-PLANTERS IN CEYLON. 





Wuart is to become of the young Briton who, educated for one of 
the ‘ professions,’ cannot manage to pass any examination for any- 
thing? This has become so urgent a question for anxious ‘ parents 
and guardians,’ that since I have been in Ceylon I have received 
several letters questioning me as to the prospects of coffee-planting. 

Let me at once say that my only material interest in coffee is 
confined to such portions of it as I drink, and in well-wishing to the 
many kind friends I possess who are engaged in its cultivation, 
But no one can live in Ceylon without being more or less preoceu- 
pied by the subject, of which every one talks, reads, and thinks in- 
cessantly. Two telegrams arrive simultaneously at the club—be it 
at Colombo or Kandy—one, ‘ The destruction of the Cabul Enm- 
bassy ;’ the other, short and sweet to the planter, ‘ Ceylon planta- 
tion 96s.’ The conversation is sure to turn on the latter, for on it 
depend the fortunes of the majority of those present. 

The coffee-planters may be divided into five distinct classes, and, 
as noblesse oblige, we will begin with the aristocratic planter. In 
Vivian Grey, in the description of the Carabas family, it is said, 
‘The first was an idiot, and was destined for the coronet ; the second 
was a man of business, and was educated for the Commons; the 
third was a roué, and was shipped to the colonies.’ If roués are 
scarcer in these days, as we will hope, third sons are not, and they 
are generally ‘ curst with a small competence’—very small it often 
is, or was. Of such men a few come to Ceylon. As arule, coflee- 
planting is not their first attempt in life. They have tried farm- 
ing, brewing, the mercantile house, or office-work ; have even had 
a shot at an examination for the services. This last not often, 
their families generally gauging their brains too truly for that. They 
come here, and get a berth on an estate as manager or sub-man- 
ager. Six months’ work sickens them. Ten to one they know 
something of horses; they ride in the races—badly as a rule; get 
as much leave as they can, and finally get ‘the sack.’ ‘They cam 
hardly hope for another berth in the island: they have not learnt 
Tamil or the art of coffee-planting. They go off (usually leaving 
their debts unpaid) to Assam, Travancore, Fiji, Singapore, Austral, 
the Cape, anywhere; but generally, like the proverbial bad shilling, 
they turn up at home again. ‘Jed 

The second class is that of the hommes manqués, who have a 
to take at the flood that tide which should have carried them 01" 
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‘me; men who should have done better things in other careers. 
There was one, an Assam tea-planter, who passed for Woolwich so 
trilliantly when very young, that every one was persuaded he could 
wot failto pass that most trying of examinations for the Civil Service 
of India. He threw up Woolwich (the ‘bird in the hand’), and 
udied hard till near the limit of age, placing all his hopes on his 
ist chance, So as to pass as high as possible. Three days before the 
examination he fainted, fell down-stairs, and had congestion of the 
brain. Of course he was no longer fit to go up for the examination. 
When he recovered, the question, ‘ What to do ?’ naturally arose. 
He went out to Assam, and was literally starved to death. Hor- 
rible and incredible as it may seem, it istrue. He was at an out- 
lying plantation, got low fever, and his servants, afraid of infection, 
forsook him. Unsupplied with the ordinary necessities of life, he 
died from sheer inanition. ‘This, of course, was an extreme case, 
and may be considered an accidental one; but I think men of high 
culture are hardly fit for the work of tea or coffee planting, and had 
better cling to Europe, where their acquirements have a chance of 
ultimate reward. 

The third class represents money. Some fathers say to their 
sons, ‘ Your portion will be so much. You can have it when you 
show me where to invest it.’ So it is invested in a large coffee- 
estate, on which the father often holds a mortgage. Some of these 
estates pay well, and some badly. They represent money rather 
than knowledge, and much depends on the subordinates the owners 
are lucky or unlucky enough to employ. 

The fourth class represents work. Gentlemen who come out to 
work, and do work, get a good name and a good berth as managers 
of large estates, visiting agents, or members of coffee-shipping firms 
in Colombo, and then invest their savings, and sometimes a small 
property besides, in coffee-lands. To these the late bad times re- 
present something very like ruin. ‘Their estates hardly pay their 
Working expenses and the interest on the mortgage, if there be 
one, 

_ The fifth and last category of planters consists of self-made men. 
Not of gentle blood these. Gardeners, often Scotch (indeed, two- 
thirds of the coffee-planters in Ceylon are Scotch), and men of a 
Similar class. Somehow they got out here in the pioneer days, 
When Europeans of proved ability and willingness to work were well 
pad. They saved, took up jungle-lands, and opened them out. 
Some made fortunes, sold all, and went home rich. On those who 
stayed the present bad times have fallen with crushing severity. On 
elderly men who only intended to stay a ‘ bit longer,’ looking for- 
ward to ‘ Peebles for pleasure,’ to their homes unvisited for years, 
the ‘leaf-disease’ has settled almost as fatally as it has on their 
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coffee. It saps their energies. They know that the last years of 
toil have been in vain, that their capital must work their estates, and 
that other years may pass ere they see the old home again, “But 
the silver lining of the cloud is beginning to show, as I shall explain 
later on. 

On the skirts of the real coffee-planters hang a few looge specu- 
lators, some of whom buy estates simply to sell a¥ain, and take as 
much out of them while they work them as they dare without lower. 
ing too apparently the selling-value of the land. A story is current 
here now of two such men who have lately come to horrid grief, 
Canny Scots, too. They had no money when they arrived ; but one 
advertised for a partner with a hundred thousand rupees. The other 
answered the advertisement, and naturally they soon found each 
other out. They talked the matter over amicably, but it was not easy 
to improvise a capital. At last they had it. They had nothing to 
lose, why not become investors? One of them, at a Government 
sale, bid for, or somehow obtained, a small allotment of land; the 
other at once offered to buy the bargain, and then the story was 
carefully circulated thus: ‘Did you hear M. had offered C. five 
rupees an acre for his bargain in the Government land at Madul- 
soma?’ ‘No!’ ‘ Yes, and he refused it. Must be good land,’ 
‘Yes.’ So some one offered six rupees; and they took it, paid Go- 
vernment, and divided the profit. An old auction trick ; but some- 
how the confederates were unmasked, and they were soon ruined. 

The Europeans who actually work the coffee-estates are either 
proprietors or P.D.s, and 8.D.s. These initials stand for Tamil 
words, meaning respectively the manager and his assistant. Their 
day is spent much as follows: they rise at half-past five, and having 
had chota hazaré (the little breakfast, or early tea), go out to muster 
their coolies. The Kanganies, or gangers of coolies, receive instruc- 
tions on the work they have to get done, and go off with their gangs. 
For some hours P.D. and S.D. move about directing the work; 
they go in about eleven or twelve o’clock to breakfast. Then S.D. 
returns to his outdoor work; and if it be post-day P.D. attends to 
the correspondence connected with the estate, and usually goes out 
again later. The work only ceases with the day. P.D.andS.D., 
and perhaps the managers of the neighbouring estate, when nob 
too tired, have a game of tennis. But twilight is short, and they 
soon go in and read till dinner. Dinner over, they try to read again, 
but generally fall asleep, and go to bed early. This is the day of 
the earnest working man. Some modify it considerably by sleeping 
after breakfast, and making the wretched S.D. do all the work. 
Some few, of course, deliberately swindle their employers. F 

But even for the hard-working men it must not be suppose 
that every day is spent as the one described. It is not om 
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estates that work is carried on seven days a week even in the 
crop season. In these bad times six days are often more than 
enough, and at other seasons four days’ work suffices. The estates 
wre $0 impoverished by leaf-disease that they do not pay for much 
labour, and the planter has more enforced leisure for his amuse- 
ents. 

[have referred more than once to the present ‘ bad times.’ Not 
many years ago coffee fetched very high prices, and the newly 
planted estates yielded very large crops. Young men who came 
out to Ceylon with a smalJl capital were able to buy large estates, 
and could afford to pay the interest of heavy mortgages, and yet 
dear a good profit on the working. Time went on, and the Hemi- 
kia vastatrix, as fatal to the coffee-tree as the Phylloxera vasta- 
riz is to the vine, made its appearance; estates ceased to yield 
twelve hundredweight an acre—planters were glad to get eight 
hundredweight. Then prices fell thirty or forty per cent, and the 
capital had to be used to pay interest on mortgages, and even the 
working expenses. This has gone on for some years, and matters 
seemed lately as bad as they could be. Yet while I write, I hear 
there is a considerable rise in coffee. Tea too, cinchona, and cocoa 
are being cultivated, and the Siberian coffee grown in the low country 
is doing well ; so we may hope that better days are dawning for the 
Ceylon coffee-planter. 

I have spoken of the enforced leisure of the managers of the 
plantations, who are generally unmarried men. There are however 
some parts of Ceylon which might be called the social districts, 
where there are many married planters, and there life assimilates 
very much to provincial life in England. Tennis-parties, riding- 
parties, dinner-parties, music, small dances, and the like, fill up the 
spare hours; but for the solitary bachelors field-sports are the 
natural pastimes. 

And first of these comes racing. There are two regular meet- 
ings in Ceylon: the Colombo one in August, and the Newera- 
Elia Jymkhana one at Easter. They are essentially different. 
That of Colombo is a regular meeting of the ordinary sort; profes- 
sional jockeys, trainers, and foreign—i.e. Indian and Singapore— 
stables compete. The ‘form’ shown at such a meeting varies 
much ; it depends in a great measure on India, especially for Arabs. 
The whaler is the planter’s horse par excellence. Some planters 
80 in for racing to a considerable extent. I have seen four whalers 
and three Arabs in one stable. It was, however, a joint-stock 
affair, no such stable being owned here by one man. These stables 
ave not much backbone; one bad meeting and the horses are in 
the market, One gentleman now here—the relation of a man who 
has made Ceylon and its sports famous in story—owned two English 
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thoroughbreds ; one of these is dead, the other may clear the board 
next year. But as a rule English horses do not do well in Ceylon. 
Some Spanish horses have been imported by the regiment now stg. 
tioned here, and I believe are very well suited to the country. The 
Colombo meeting lasts five days; the hours being from four to six 
o’clock p.m. The meeting gives rise to other small matches and 
handicaps, that go on all the following week. This is the gay 
season at Colombo; all the balls, paper-chases, &c., take place 
then. There are races for English and Australian horses, Arabs, 
second-class whalers (it has proved impossible to bring Arabs and 
whalers together), hacks, cobs, and ponies; there are also hurdle- 
races for horses and ponies. But the race of the meeting is ‘ The 
Planters’ Cup,’ for maiden horses which have been at least three 
months in Ceylon, a condition, in point of fact, confining the running 
to residents’ horses. 

The Newera-Ellia Jymkhana Club Meeting is held, as I have 
said, at Easter. It is entirely a Ceylon meeting; every horse 
must be owned and ridden by a member of the club. It is neces- 
sarily a more private meeting than that of Colombo, and, to compare 
small things to great, may be said to bear the same relation to it 
that Goodwood does to Epsom. 

Hunting, ‘the sport of kings, the image of war, with five-and- 
twenty per cent less of danger,’ is one of the chief amusements here. 
There are few coffee-planters in Ceylon who do not keep hounds in 
one form or other, from the impecunious S.D. who shoots hares 
over a couple of half-bred beagles and a terrier, to the swell who 
has nineteen couples of English fox-hounds in his kennels. I am 
sorry to have to confess that the ‘ fixtures’ in Ceylon are usually for 
the first day of the week. But for this there is much excuse. 
Most planters work hard the other six days, and have no church 
to go to on Sundays. They might be worse employed than riding ; 
some of us in all callings, I fear, are so. But to return to our 
theme. In the upper districts the Ceylon elk (i.e. the Sambur 
deer) is the object of the chase, and a common arrangement is to 
find with beagles and run down with kangaroo-hounds, a sort of 
stag-hound bred in Australia. Some prefer to drive to bay with 
fox-hounds, and then knife the stag. Of course if the hounds strike 
a jackal or pig they are allowed to run him, or even a jungle-cat. 
Leopards, or cheetahs as they are called here, have been bayed by 
hounds and knifed; but it is a risky undertaking. On the lower 
estates harriers are kept, and hares, with an occasional pig or mon- 
goose, hunted. At Colombo there is a pack of fox-hounds, imported, 
I believe, by the garrison. 

Shooting is a sport in which the coffee-planters in general are 
unable to indulge much. They may get a day’s snipe-shooting one’ 
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or twice in the season, but that is all; they cannot get away for 
any length of time. The big-game shooting of Ceylon, not long 
ago the finest in the world, is becoming a thing of the past. ‘The 
big game has disappeared. To this, however, elephants are an 
exception. Thanks to their being protected, they are becoming a 
pest ; and old hands say the time will soon come round again when, 
a3 it was before, there will be a reward for their destruction. But 
just now, as a Griffin, the land of whose birth I need hardly name, 
said the other day, ‘It seems to me if you want big-game shoot- 
ing in Ceylon you must go to Travancore for it.’ And this is 
what shooting planters, who can afford themselves such indulgences, 
do. It does not take much longer nor cost much more. There 
they get good shooting, including tiger and bison, which are not 
found here. 





SONNETS ON COLOURS. 
PURPLE. 


Dear Heartsease, raising thy most perfect face 
To smile to mine, thy colour softly glows 
On sunrise mountains where the south wind blows ; 
The darkling shadows that the sunbeams chase 
All up and down the heath-emblossomed place ; 
Then o’er the throne thy velvet splendour throws 
The mantle of the king, that ever shows 
The mercy that aye gives the royal grace ; 
Or mourners leaning at the twilight hour 
Around the fire, beside an empty seat, 
Whose bitterest tears are dried, yet still remain 
Unshed within their eyes, who pray for power 
To talk of him, as if we still might greet 
Him, home returning down the darkling lane. 
J. E. P. 














EXTRACTS FROM THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE LATR 
DOCTOR BERNAGIUS. 
From the French of NN. Lucien Biart. 





Tue First Extract. 


I am about to relate the history of a book, and I shall begin with an 
incident which took place on the 17th of March 1859. At about 
nine o’clock on the evening of that day I was apprised of the decease 
of my excellent friend the Licentiate Perez, who had just died, for- 
tified by all the rites of the Church, at his humble house in the 
cathedral close at Puebla. When, thirty years ago, I went up for 
examination before the School of Medicine of the Mexican Republic, 
Perez was one of my examiners; for, in addition to being an 
eminent theologian, lawyer, and archeologist, my venerable friend 
was a learned botanist. At that period his library, which was 
one of the most complete in the New World, already numbered 
among its treasures two entirely priceless bibliographical curiosities. 
One of these was an octavo of seventy sheets, brought out in 
Paris in 1523 by the sworn bookseller to the University, Simon 
de Collines, resident in the Rue Saint Jehan de Beaulvais, at the 
sign of the Soleil d’Or, and entitled Voyage et Navigation faict 
par les Espagnols és Isles Mollusques; des isles qwils ont 
trouvées au dict voyage, des rois @isolles, de leur gouvernement ow 
manicre de vivre, arec plusieurs autres choses. This title, being 
interpreted, was as follows: ‘ Travel and Navigation of the Spaniards 
in the Moluccas, with a record of the islands which they discovered 
on the said voyage, the kings of the same, their government and 
manner of living, together with many other things.’ The book, 
which contains four sheets of tabular statistics, is, as every one 
knows, the first French work on America ever published. Many 4 
sleepless night did that precious volume cost me before I succeeded 
in discovering a clean and uninjured copy, which is, at the present 
time of writing, probably unique. 

The Licentiate Perez was, however, like a true connoisseur, 
especially proud of his Historia General de las Indias, by 
Francisco Lopez de Gomara. He possessed the priceless edit 
princeps, printed in 1552 at Saragossa, by A. Millan. Lopez de 
Gomara—I note the fact because I have actually met with persons 
who appear to be ignorant of it—was the first Spanish writer who 
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treated of Mexico ; and, besides this, there is another circumstance 
on which no author has hitherto commented. It is that the book 
appeared in the year of the Treaty of Passau, at the very moment 
shen Charles V. found himself obliged to grant freedom of con- 
science to the Lutherans. 

The news of the Licentiate’s death affected me painfully, and I 
read the letter which informed me of that sad event several times. 
I wanted to write and to study, but my thoughts recurred, in spite 
of myself, to the far-distant day on which I had worn my doctor’s 
ep and gown for the first time. In the evening of that memor- 
able day the worthy Licentiate had regaled me with high-spiced 
dishes and his celebrated wine of Xeres, vulgarly called sherry ; 
and I, though far, indeed, from comprehending the full value of the 
treasure, had admired his Gomara. And now—lI put the question to 
nyself with poignant anxiety—what would become of the books 
which a whole life of research had enabled the Licentiate to get 
together ? Mechanically my eyes sought my own collection, which 
would have equalled that of the deceased, if I could have filled up 
the gap left intentionally between Torquemada’s History and that 
of Solis, a gap which ought to have been filled by the editio princeps 
of Gomara (Saragossa, Millan, 1552). This work I had not yet 
been able to procure. 

I had been living at Orizava for twenty years, and during all 
that time I never visited a patient without asking to see all 
the books in the house. Gomara’s work must have been widely 
spread throughout Mexico when it first appeared, and I was always 
hoping that a happy chance might enable me to lay my hands on 
the editio princeps, which was the most defective of all. My per- 
lectly natural curiosity was actually regarded as a mania, and to 
this day I cannot go into a Mexican’s house but he will bring me 
Manuals of Confession and Lavalle’s Dialogues, although he has 
already shown them me a hundred times. I take good care, how- 
ever, not to complain of this officious civility, for it was thus that 
I discovered the Gomara published at Antwerp in 1554, a tolerably 
good edition which satisfies mere amateurs. 

Poor Perez! he was such a childlike good soul! Mild, charita- 
ble, and generous, he was, perhaps, just a little too fond of his books. 
One day I proposed to him to let me have his Gomara. | 


‘Not in exchange for your share of heaven,’ was his quick and 
energetic reply. 


After that, in every letter he would tell me of some fresh - 


blunders of the author, or some printer’s error which he had just 
discovered in the precious volume; and on each several occasion I 
felt sad and envious. 


The last time I saw the Licentiate—it was on the 27th of April 
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1853—I asked him in jest to leave his Gomara to me at his death. 
This harmless request seemed to disconcert and trouble him, and ] 
really believe he resented it. The poor Licentiate! He was 
a good Christian, a true believer, but by no means in a hurry to 
take his departure for that better world, my share of which he had 
so rashly rejected. I could not help reflecting on this as I re. 
perused the letter in which his name, titles, and qualifications were 
set forth, with the customary formula, ‘ Requiescat in pace,’ at the 
end. 

‘«* Requiescat in pace!’’’ I repeated mechanically; ‘ what an 
absurdity! Who knows whether, far from resting in peace, Perez 
is not at this moment bitterly regretting that he did not let me 
have his Gomara? That precious, precious book, into what hands 
may it not fall! Perhaps it has already been destroyed, stolen, 
or sold for half nothing !’ I rose, and strode rapidly up and down 
my study, a prey to the torment of that agonising idea. As the 
clock struck twelve a happy idea occurred to me, and I stopped 
short in my restless walk. 

The diligence, by which, since 1821, travellers have been con- 
veyed from Vera Cruz to Mexico, generally passes through Orizava 
at one o’clock in the morning. In less than eighteen hours I might 
reach Puebla, and have an interview with the Licentiate’s house- 
keeper before any profane hand should have been laid upon his 
books. Dojiia Gertrude was very devout, and I might propitiate her 
with the handsome rosary which the General of the Jesuits had sent 
me from Rome in acknowledgment of my book upon the missions of 
the famous ‘Company.’ At any rate, thus I should learn what 
were the testamentary dispositions of Perez, and who were his 
heirs. A sudden pain darted through my temples as the terrible 
idea occurred to me: what if Perez had destroyed the Gomara? 
But no, no; he was not a bad man, and he loved books. 

I would not waste another moment in reflection; but, having 
hastily filled a small travelling-bag with a few necessaries, I aroused 
my servant, and gave him a letter, which he was to hand to one 
of my brother physicians. In this letter of a few lines I had 
asked my friend to take charge of my patients in my absence. The 
Indian, half-dressed and only half-awake, listened to my directions 
open-mouthed, without appearing to understand what I was saying. 
I had to tell him three times over to shut the door before he 
obeyed me. 

The clock struck one! What if the diligence had already 
passed! I began to run. As I neared the courtyard of the post- 
ing-house, I observed an unusual stir and noise. People were 
coming and going and shouting; a great fire of pine-logs threw 
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curiosity. Three vehicles, one of them a small caléche, with four 
black mules harnessed to it, were drawn up in single file. On 
ordinary occasions only the old yellow diligence that I knew so well 
stood at the yard-gate. The tired, dusty, sleepy travellers, hardly 
sisible by the light of two dim lanterns, would slip into their places 
after a ghostly fashion, a whistle would sound, and the lumbering 
rehicle drawn by eight mules would move off, leaving darkness and 
silence behind it. On the present phenomenal occasion I found 
the postmaster presiding in person over the proceedings, and as 
accurately dressed as though the time were midday. 

I was about to question somebody or other, when the curious 
bystanders uttered simultaneous exclamations, and crowded round 
the calecche. A young woman, dressed in black, and wearing a red 
hood, had made her appearance at the entrance to the posting-house. 
Iam not a connoisseur in beauty, but I must say that I was struck 
by the large blue eyes and the finely-cut features of the fair tra- 
veller. ‘To my profound surprise, all present doffed their hats as 
she advanced, leaning on the arm of a gentleman, who smiled as he 
spoke to her, while she looked vacantly at the crowd. She stepped 
into the caléche, a serving-woman took a place opposite to her, and 
the carriage rolled away. 

‘Good Heavens, doctor!’ said the postmaster, who had at 
length become aware of my presence, ‘do you mean to say that you 
want a place in the diligence to-night ?’ 

‘Certainly Ido. But what is all this noise about ?’ 

‘What is it about? Why, doctor, are you the only person in 
the place who does not know that the Italian Opera Company 
atived the day before yesterday, and that we are sending them on 
to Puebla? You have seen Tomasi, at all events ?’ 

‘Not that I know of; and, indeed, my dear Don Mateo, I am 
much less anxious to see her than I am that you should secure my 
place for me.’ 

_ The worthy postmaster received this declaration with great sur- 
prise. 

__ ‘Go back to your bed, doctor,’ said he, tapping me confiden- 
tially on the shoulder, ‘and I will keep a place for you for to- 
morrow.’ 

‘I shall do nothing of the sort,’ I replied ; ‘I must be at Puebla 
this evening.’ 

‘That is impossible ; look, and judge for yourself.’ 

The call-bell rang, and a swarm of passengers of both sexes 
sealed the sides of the diligences. I don’t know what it was that 
came over me: the Gomara of 1552, with its uneven margins, its 
double title, its parchment binding, passed before my eyes. I for- 
Sook my travelling-bag, and climbed up on the ‘imperial’ of the 
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foremost vehicle, firmly resolved that nothing should induce me to 
get down again. 

The postmaster stood gazing at me in silent and motionless 
astonishment. Three passengers, following my example, clambered 
up in their turn to the lofty perch. 

I was prepared to say to them, after the manner of Themistocles, 
‘Strike !’ but in the mean time I laid hold of the driver, whose arm 
I had mended twice, and clung to him. 

‘I must go; I must, I must!’ said I to him imperatively. 

He turned round, and gravely touched his hat. 

‘You here, doctor !’ said he, measuring with his eye the dis- 
tance between the place where I stood, clutching him, and the 
ground. ‘ How in the world did you get up ?’ 

‘I don’t know, my good Gutierrez ; but I really must go with 
you.’ 

‘Unless your honour takes the place of my zagal, I—’ 

‘Yes, yes!’ I exclaimed delightedly. ‘ Of course I will ;’ and 
I eagerly pounced upon the bag containing the stones which it is 
the duty of the zagal, or driver’s assistant, to throw at the heads 
of those mules that are beyond the reach of the whip. 

‘I was only joking, sir. You, Doctor Bernagius, take the 
place of a zagal ?’ 

‘What do I care whose place I take, so that I reach Puebla ? 
Let us be off at once,’ I added, in a whisper. 

‘Is all ready ?’ asked Gutierrez. 

‘Yes,’ answered the postmaster. ‘ Wait a minute, though, 
until the doctor comes down.’ 

‘Off with you!’ said I. 

The driver gave me a sidelong look and a wink, clicked his 
tongue against his teeth, gathered up his reins, and pulled his mules 
together. The animals plunged, the Indian who stood at the 
heads of the leaders jumped aside, and we started at a smart 
gallop. 

It was pleasant to breathe the fresh morning air, so much more 
life-giving than that of the day. However hard life may be, it 
has moments which give us an idea of that fleeting shadow—happl- 
ness. That was certainly a grand moment for me in which I wiped 
my scalpel after I had operated on Ignacio Mendez, and proved to 
my Mexican brethren that lithotomy is not always fatal. But J 
think I felt a still more full and perfect sense of satisfaction on this 
memorable night when I succeeded in getting a place on the dili- 
gence, without a notion of the series of adventures in store for me- 
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II. 


Gomara, born at Seville in 1510, was for a long time Professor 
of Rhetoric at the University of Alcala, where Cervantes was born. 
From thence, Gomara went to America, where he resided for four 
years, during which time he wrote his History of the West Indies 
and the Conquest of Mexico. This work, in which the historian 
shows great partiality towards Fernando Cortez, had no rival until 
the publication of that written by Bernal Diaz del Castillo, which 
was dethroned in its turn by Solis’ history. 

In 1569, Gomara’s work, translated into French by Fumée, 
printed by Bernard Tunisan at ‘Paris, and bearing the Aldine anchor 
upon its title-page, had so great a success that it went through 
several editions. Hence had arisen a controversy between Perez 
and me; for his translation, although bearing the same date as 
mine—1569—was sold by Michael Soninus. The poor Licentiate 
was a most obstinate, pig-headed person, and he would persist in 
asserting that the Soninus had preceded the Tunisan edition. This 
was a manifest error, as I should have been able to prove to him if 
he had been still in this world. 

‘Mind yourself, doctor, or you'll get killed !’ roared Gutierrez, 
just as a tremendous jolt all but threw me out of my seat. The 
Mexican zagal keeps his balance in his place beside the driver 
with such perfect apparent ease that I had not the least notion of 
what I should have to undergo in usurping his post. Clinging by 
both hands to the straps of the diligence-hood, my arms stiff with 
the continuous strain, I should have found it very difficult to throw 
even one stone at our unruly team; and, in fact, I did not know 
what had become of the pouch of which I had taken posses- 
sion so proudly. The moon shone brightly, and its light gave the 
plain the mirage-like effect of a lake. I should have been glad to 
study this phenomenon, but the jolts and bumps of the vehicle were 
s0 violent that my head and my stomach were both turning, so I 
had to keep my eyes and my mouth shut. 

One of the Italians who sat behind me was asleep; his two 
companions were smoking and talking. I understand the Italian 
language, and between two jolts, of which one nearly broke my 
nbs and the other all but flung me into the road, I learned that 
Signora Tomasi, the prima donna, who had gone on before us in 
the caléche, was bound for Puebla, where a series of operatic per- 
lormances were about to take place. She had come from Havanah, 
where her beauty and talent had found numerous admirers, and 
hong them the young Count Moro, who had actually procured an 
engagement in the company, in I do not know what capacity, so 
48 to be near the object of his passion. 
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‘Poor boy! He does not know that the Tomasi is a body with- 
out a soul,’ said one of the speakers. 

‘A body without a soul, Fanti? Ifshe were to turn her eyes 
on you, they would scorch you up to nothing.’ ; 

‘ You believe her capable of loving, then ?’ 

The other began to laugh. 

‘You have only known her for a year, Fanti,’ he answered - 
‘otherwise you would talk very differently. Of course you are not 
aware that she struck her lover with a dagger at Florence, because 
he had applauded the Stefanone.’ 

‘ Artist’s jealousy !’ 

‘Woman’s jealousy! The Tomasi became indifferent to him 
and everybody else after a mysterious adventure which befell her. 
It is said that in Paris she took a fancy to the Duc de M., who 
did not respond. She immediately broke off her engagement, and 
she is making our fortune now by travelling about with us. At 
the bottom of her doings there is, I believe, simple boredom. 
She has outlived her illusions. She is blasée, as the French say; 
but she will wake up again one of these days, and you will find out 
what sort of a woman and artist the Tomasi is.’ 

The white houses of the village of Aculcinyo—Gomara could not 
make mention of it, for of the two roads that lead to Mexico, he followed 
that which crosses Perote—came in sight. We rejoined the caléche, 
which soon dropped behind us, and, after we had changed our team, 
the diligence entered upon the interminable zigzag of the Cumbres. 
I had abandoned my place, which could not now be disputed with 
me, with the intention of climbing the mountain on foot. By taking 
a short cut I might gain the summit in an hour, while the diligence 
would take at least twice that time to accomplish the same distance. 
Thus I should secure an interval, in which to breathe, at Puente 
Colorado. 

It was daylight when I reached the bridge, which owes its name 
to the ferruginous soil of the ravine that it spans, and all the 
dwellers on the heights, on recognising me, welcomed me joyfully. 
While Antonio went off to fetch his housekeeper’s mass- book 
that I might look at it, the old woman offered me a cup of milk. 
Presently the caléche came up; being less heavily laden than the 
diligence, it had again taken the lead. The driver came to salute 
me in the Indian fashion by kissing my hand, and at the same 
moment the Signora Tomasi alighted from the carriage, and stood 
looking at us with evident curiosity. Presently she drew neat, 
asked for water, and after having drank it, withdrew to a few paces 
distance. 

She was of middle height, of a slender figure, and in all her 
movements there was a charming natural grace. Her expression 
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was listless, sad, and absent; nevertheless, when Antonio, who 
bad been a great admirer of the fair sex in his day, drew him- 
self up and exclaimed, ‘By the Holy Virgin, doctor, that’s a fine 
woman!’ the Tomasi turned her head, smiled, showing as she did 
so two perfect rows of pearly little teeth, and cast a piercing shining 
cance upon us which made me quite confused, for I was afraid she 
tributed the rude remark of the old man to myself. Nothing of 
the sort; she not only knew that it was Antonio who had so indis- 
ereetly praised her charms, but it was to him that she addressed 
a gracious bow as she drove off. What a strange creature is 
woman ! 

Just as the caléche disappeared the two diligences came in 
sight; and, in a few minutes, Antonio’s farm was invaded by ten 
young women and as many young men, all chattering that harmoni- 
ous Italian language in which A. de Cravaliz published at Rome, in 
1555, Dorici’s translation of Gomara’s work. This is the first 
known translation, and on that point there was a long controversy 
between Perez and me. He had Dorici’s edition, the Historia di 
Merico of 1555, with the Historia delle Indie Occidentali in the 
edition of 1556 ; two works which have nothing in common except 
that they are both borrowed from Gomara, as my learned friend was 
forced to admit, when I enabled him to compare them. 

At about one o’clock in the morning, when we were all dusty, 
breathless, and dumb from fatigue, we alighted at the door of the inn 
at the little town of San Agostino. The Italians, unused to travel- 
ling under such conditions, complained bitterly that they had been 
racketed over a horrible road strewn with blocks of lava and full 
ofruts. I did not make any complaint at all; but the extensory 
muscles of my arms seemed to be quite paralysed. If I had had 
any less important object than the editio princeps of Gomara in 
view, I think I should have given up my journey. 

We were still at breakfast when the caléche turned into the 
yard. The Signora Tomasi alighted, entered the inn, and took 
her seat beside me. ‘The dining-room was crowded with the 
inhabitants of the place, all burning with curiosity ; and the chief 
ones among them came to greet me, as an excuse for their pre- 
sence there. Between each mouthful I had to shake hands with 
some one, and my right arm, thus kept in constant motion, gave 
me intolerable pain. The great singer seemed surprised that I 
should have so many friends. It was known that I had come 
there in the zagal’s place, and every one joked and laughed about 
it. Indeed I had to laugh at myself, though I was not precisely 
ma merry mood. While talking to my acquaintances I was 
also endeavouring to pay those delicate attentions to my neighbour 
which every gentleman owes to a woman. She thanked me in 
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French, and complimented me in that language upon the correct. 
ness with which I spoke Italian. 

The hour of torture arrived, and I was about to betake myself 
sorrowfully to the diligence, when the Tomasi addressed me. 

‘Will you not accept a seat in my carriage, doctor? You wil] 
be much more comfortable there than on your box. My maid can 
now get a place in one of the diligences.’ 

I bowed ; I was too much moved for speech. The truth is I 
perceived, to my great regret, that my twentieth year lay very far 
back in the past, and that I should not have strength to get to 
Puebla, even by holding on to the straps of the diligence-hood. I 
had indeed been thinking of doing the remainder of the journey on 
foot. 

After a brief silence I exclaimed, 

‘ Ah, I shall owe it to you if I once more behold Gomara!’ 

Then I bowed low again without another word, and the signora 
looked at me attentively. She seemed rather puzzled. I apprised 
Gutierrez of the kind offer I had received, an] he answered by his 
favourite grimace—a wink. All of a sudden I uttered an involuntary 
and irrepressible exclamation. Among the curious idlers crowding 
around the vehicles I had recognised one of the brigands of the 
‘Lobo’s’ band. No robbery had been committed on the road from 
Orizava to Puebla for a fortnight past, and the celebrated captain of 
the band was said to be engaged on business in the neighbourhood of 
Queretaro. I mancuvred so as to get near the caballero in question. 
I wanted to give him a message for his captain; not that I was 
personally acquainted with that personage, but that he had recom- 
mended two of his men to me as patients. No doubt my proceed- 
ings caught the gentleman’s attention, for he vanished. 

‘ We shall be robbed,’ said I to myself. 

Some one called me, and I took my place opposite the Tomasi, 
thinking it prudent to keep my own counsel, and spare my travel- 
ling companions apprehension and uneasiness. Two minutes later 
we set off at the tremendous pace at which Mexicans habitually 
drive ; a pace which prevents their upsetting their vehicles at every 
stage upon roads that are marvels in point of laying out, but have 
not been repaired for more than half a century. 





IIT. 


WE sped on our way, and my companion’s nationality made me 
think of the appreciation of Gomara’s work on the Western Indies 
by the Italians of the fourteenth century. To my mind there is no 
greater proof of the intellectual superiority of that nation, which was 
our first master in everything. Dorici’s edition, published three 
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rears after the appearance of the original work, was followed by an 
adition without the printer’s name, but bearing the numerals 
yotvi. In 1560 the work was reprinted at Venice. It was 
not until nine years later that the French translation appeared, 
afact of which Perez was fond of reminding me, in order to humble 
my national pride. 

It may be admitted without shame that the French do stand 
only in the second line as translators of Gomara. But, on the 
other hand, the proud and haughty English are far behind us. It 
was not until 1578 that there appeared in London, at Henry 
Binneman’s, the Pleasant History of the Conquest of the Western 
Indies, translated by T. N. (Thomas Nicholas). As for the Ger- 
mans, they had no knowledge of Gomara until 1693, a century 
after us, and they then obtained it through a translation from the 
French version, by Thomas Gage (Leipzig, 1698), entitled Newe 
Merkwiirdige Beysebeschreibung nach New-Spanien, &c¢. Perez, 
who had an incomprehensible weakness for the fellow-countrymen 
of Humboldt, was always beaten on this point; and on one occasion 
he was even forced to admit that a nation which had been so tardy 
in its recognition of such an author as Gomara can hardly ever 
expect to take the first rank in the scientific world, whatever may be 
its later achievements. 

A téte-a-téte with a pretty woman will be to all time an embar- 
rassing situation for a man, however learned; and old Antonio had 
said no more than the truth—the Tomasi was very handsome. So 
long as the carriage was jolting and bumping along the streets of 
San Agostino, all conversation was impossible, and I gave myself up 
to my reflections. But when it began to roll noiselessly over the 
nitrous soil of the central plateau, I turned towards the singer, and 
remarked, 

‘It is warm.’ 

‘Very warm,’ said she. 

‘So warm,’ I resumed, ‘that the slightest breeze would be 
welcome.’ 

The signora made no answer except by a nod, and placed her 
two feet on the front seat. I could not refrain from admiring her 
little shiny black boots, marvels of workmanship, which a Mexican 
shoemaker would have been incapable of producing. 

_ ‘It is quite certain,’ I thought, ‘that if Gomara had found 
himself Seated by a pretty woman, who was, moreover, a renowned 
Singer, he would have found something less commonplace to say.’ 

I was endeavouring to divine what Gomara would have talked 
about had he been n my place, when I perceived that my companion 
had closed her eyes, and was fast asleep. | 
The two diligences rejoined us, and as they passed, Gutierrez 
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did not fail to bestow on me his familiar wink. By degrees slumber 
stole over me. When we changed our mules at Acatzingo, I did 
indeed open my eyes, but it was almost unconsciously, and then | 
began to dream. I was lying on my bed, and Perez approached, 
his Gomara in his hand ; he came nearer and nearer, and at last he 
laid the book upon my breast. But on top of the much-coveted 
volume my friend piled others, without its being possible for me 
to see or to guess whence they came. The titles of these books 
were written in fiery letters ; they were all the reprints, all the 
editions, all the translations of our dear author. With what pride 
and satisfaction did I bear the glorious burden at first! But after 
a while I began to feel smothered, and then I suddenly awoke. 

My travelling companion was sleeping soundly. Her head was 
thrown slightly backwards, and her hair, which had been accidentally 
loosened, fell about her shoulders, and enclosed her fair face in a 
golden frame. I contemplated admiringly the silken fineness of 
her arched eyebrows, the length of her eyelashes, and the correct 
and delicate outline of her nose; her red lips were slightly parted, 
and her transparent teeth, firmly set in the red gums which are a 
sure indication of health, were visible. The hood, displaced by a 
movement of the sleeper, had fallen off her head, and her white 
throat, in which, notwithstanding its position, there was not a 
crease, was revealed. How had Antonio, who was ten years my senior, 
and whose eyes were not nearly as good as mine, recognised at a 
glance the remarkable beauty of the Tomasi? It did not strike me 
until after I had critically observed her. 

I derived a certain pleasure from looking at her; but I denied 
myself the prolongation of it. I felt that I abused the generous 
kindness of the singer by thus examining her, and I turned away, 
and leaned over the opposite side of the carriage, trying to dis- 
cover where we were; for I did not recognise this part of the road 
at all. Presently we entered a plantation of ‘ agaves,’ that species 
of cactus from which a beverage called ‘ pulque,’ much esteemed by 
the Mexicans, ismade. The sun was going down ; we were approach- 
ing the village of Amozoc. On our right, a row of the tall pepper- 
trees of Peru stretched farther than I could see. 

‘Doctor, who is that man ?’ was said to me in Italian. 

I turned, and saw the Tomasi leaning over the right side of the 
carriage, very wide awake indeed. She pointed to a tall man, 
mounted upon a magnificent Andalusian horse, who was passi0g 
along within a hundred feet of the carriage. I started. 

‘What is the matter, doctor ?’ asked my companion. ‘Is that 
man your enemy ?’ 

‘No,’ I replied; ‘but perhaps he may be yours, signora—he 
may have a fancy for your trunks. I am going to spare you, if I 
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san, an experience which is common enough in Mexico, but none 
the less unpleasant for that.’ 

The lady observed me curiously, while I called to the horseman. 
He looked round, reined in his horse sharply, making it bound and 
rear, and approached the carriage in a series of curvets. 

The man was an Indian, with a golden bronze complexion, 
luge black eyes, glittering teeth, and a low forehead covered with 
thick curling hair. His ugly face wore an expression of ferocity 
and determination ; and the grace and suppleness of his movements, 
together with the wild look in his eyes, revealed the full-blooded 
Indian. By his mode of handling his horse, as well as by his 
accent and the construction of his sentences, I was led to believe 
that we had to deal with one of those Comanche warriors, who 
occasionally come and mingle in civilised life, until, being suddenly 
seized with the nostalgia of the desert, they rush off again and 
rejoin their tribe. 

‘Is your captain on the road ?’ I asked. 

‘My captain ?’ he repeated; ‘ who is that ?’ 

‘The Lobo, if you like it better.’ 

‘The Lobo! who is that ?’ 

A conversation begun in this fashion, and with an Indian, might 
goon for ever. While speaking to me the man was staring at my 
companion with a steady insolence which incensed me. 

‘IT am well known to your chief,’ I resumed, with an air of 
authority. ‘If you wish to gain a sure reward, let him know that 
Doctor Bernagius—’ 

‘Is bringing him a woman as beautiful as the sun. By the faith 
ofa Christian, doctor, you need not go any farther; if you are tired 
of your place the son of my mother is ready to relieve you of it, and 
you can ride my horse back.’ 

‘Signora,’ I exclaimed, so indignant that I stammered with 
anger, ‘ pray pardon this fellow’s ignorance.’ 

The lady smiled; and I saw that the meaning of the saucy 
tulian’s speech had escaped her. I was about to give him a 
litting reply, when the carriage came to a standstill. 

‘What is the matter ?’ cried I to the driver, who was mounted, 
postillion-wise, on one of the mules. 

The man’s body was bent on the neck of the animal, his head 
‘raning forward in an attitude of terror, as he pointed towards the 
zon. I thought I heard two or three shots, and I plainly saw 
‘ome little blue clouds floating above the bushes. The Indian 
‘eemed also to be listening. He suddenly bowed low to the Tomasi, 
‘purred his horse, and darted away at full gallop. In a moment 
® had disappeared behind the pepper-trees, whose red pods were 
‘cattered all over the ground. 
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‘ Are we in danger ?’ inquired the singer. 

‘No; but our baggage—that is to say, yours—’ I corrected 
myself, remembering that I had left my travelling-bag at Orizayg— 
‘is in jeopardy, I must confess.’ 

I had alighted, and now the Tomasi followed my example, and 
stood in the roadway, leaning with passive languor on my arm, 

‘What must we do?’ asked she, with perfect composure. 

‘We must just go on, signora. Our fate is inevitable; the 
brigands will look after us when they have done pillaging your com. 
panions. If, however, the Lobo be commanding in person, we shall 
get off unhurt, except for the fright. He owes me two or three of 
those services which are never forgotten by this chivalrous and too 
often maligned people.’ 

‘ The soldiers !’ cried the driver. 

At the farther end of the plain, on the edge of a wood, we 
descried twenty horsemen armed with lances surmounted by little 
fluttering pennons, scouring along at full speed. Ten minutes later 
we heard shots, very distinct this time, sharp, and without any 
echo, and the white clouds reappeared above the bushes. Then the 
vast plain flooded with the morning light resumed its solemn 
silence. A fight had evidently come off within a very short distance 
of the place where we were standing; and I expected soldiers or 
some of the bandits in flight to make their appearance. The 
Tomasi, with frowning brow and dilated nostrils, gazed anxiously in 
the direction which we were about to take. Her taper fingers held 
my arm as though in a vice. 

‘Shall we go on, signora ?” 

‘You are a brave man, doctor,’ said she, as she observed that I 
stooped to gather a flower with a pale-blue corolla dotted with white 
specks, and examined it attentively. 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘ not at all; but Gomara, in his History of the 
Indies, speaks of this particular mauve, or mallow-flower, with its 
blue corolla—’ 

The surprised look in the lady’s face stopped me short. 

‘I meant,’ said I, ‘that I have lived twenty years in Mexico, 
and been robbed on the highway forty-one times, so that an accident 
of that kind does not disturb me.’ 

The caléche resumed its way at a slow pace, and I was explain- 
ing to my companion that the Lobo’s band, attacked by the military 
force charged with the safety of the highways, had probably been 
dispersed, and that the soldiers were acting as an escort to the two 
diligences, when once more we came to a dead stop. We were 
now crossing the wood, alongside of which we had seen the soldiers 
pass, and our way was stopped by two dead mules. We agalD 
alighted, and found ourselves on the scene of the fight. All around 
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ys were scattered fragments of stuffs and broken trunks and boxes. 
4 large red cloak was spread on the ground; I lifted a corner of it, 
and found that it concealed the corpse of one of the brigands. I 
inelt down beside the poor wretch, turned him over, and felt for 
hiswound. At last I found it ; he had been stabbed in the stomach : 
his death must have been instantaneous. The Tomasi, who had 
also knelt down, and was praying, watched me while I was handling 
the body, but when I approached her she rose from her knees, and 
instinctively recoiled from me. I understood this impulse, and was 
explaining to her that there was nothing really repulsive in a dead 
body while it retained warmth, when five or six masked horsemen 
debouched from the wood and surrounded the lady. I sprang 
towards them, shouting for the Lobo. One of the mounted men 
rode up to me, seized me by the collar, and dragged me along with 
him. 

‘So you know us, then!’ he exclaimed ; ‘by my patron saint, 
the acquaintance will do you no good.’ 

The brutal fellow turned his horse in among the trees; the 
Tomasi, whom two men were carrying off, shrieked to me to save 
her. My feet barely touched the ground, and every moment I 
expected to be crushed against the stem of a tree. Nevertheless, so 
so strong is the instinct of self-defence, that I struggled, and tried to 
hit my enemy with my clenched fist, so as to make him let me go. 
I struck wildly, aimlessly, and immediately afterwards I felt the 
barrel of a revolver glide along my ear, a terrible noise deafened me, 
a flash of flame lighted up the wood, and a blessed sense of calm 
succeeded to the violent bumps that had nearly shaken the life 
out of me. Iseemed to be lying in a soft luxurious bed. I opened 
my eyes and found myself in Perez’s study, seated before his 
reading-table, my feet reposing on the skin of that magnificent tiger 
which he always firmly believed he himself had killed. By my side 
stood the old housekeeper of my deceased friend, attired in deep 
mourning ; and in front of me, wide open, its splendid Gothic cha- 
tacters standing out in black upon the yellow paper, lay the precious 
folio printed in 1552 by Millan at Saragossa, the editio princeps 
of Gomara, 

(To be continued.) 













































MIGRATORY MADNESS. 


By Peter WILTHEW. 





Tat ‘ London is the best place in summer, and the only place jy 
winter,’ is an axiom very persistently urged by the cynical and per: 
petual denizen of ‘ the little village ;’ and constant to this, the first 
article of his creed, it is always with dread that he observes the 
approach of the month of August. 

The ‘ migratory madness’ which he sees gradually developing 
itself about this period amongst the gaily-plumaged birds which for 
the past season have been fluttering through his favourite haunts 
produces an irritating effect upon his constitution; not so much 
because he feels any fear of being infected by the disease, nor 
because the thinning throng in the streets is likely to make town less 
attractive to him (for the true London lover loves it for its own 
sake far more than for the people it contains). No, he becomes 
restless and perturbed because he knows that towards the end of 
July he will be pestered beyond endurance by the perpetually 
recurring question, ‘ Where are you going ?’? The impertinent curio- 
sity which prompts the inquiry raises his ire by degrees to boiling 
pitch. ‘As if it were not bad enough to have to go away at all,’ he 
says; ‘but one must be reminded of the so-called necessity, and 
asked to settle one’s place of destination weeks before there is any 
occasion to think of it ; and all this by a parcel of people who really 
care no more where you are going than the man in the moon.’ Now 
without preciscly adopting our friend’s views, or denouncing as the 
gravest of nuisances this annually-recurring business of going out of 
town, it may be doubted whether there is not far too much fuss 
made about it, and whether it is not, in many cases, exalted into a 
matter of far too great importance. Change is pleasant, of course, 
and on occasions may be a necessity; after an illness recovery 1s 
facilitated by it ; but ninety-nine out of every hundred individuals 
with whom going out of town in August and September has become 
a perfect mania are not ill, though the doctors will tell you that 
they often return so. The roughing they have gone through, the 
discomfort they have endured, the unhealthy localities they have 
visited, the wettings they have had, the over-walking they have done, 
the unwholesome food they have eaten, the sea-sickness they have 
suffered from, the doubtful beds they have slept in, the loss of natu- 
ral regular rest,—all these and other contingencies of travel may 
easily outweigh the advantages of fresh air and change of scene. 
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MIGRATORY MADNESS. 


‘When a man travels he must not look queer 
If he gets a few rubs he does not get here,’ 


sang Charles Mathews, in one of his patter-songs ; but he very often 
comes home looking extremely queer, whatever he may have done 
whilst on the move. However his good temper and moral pluck 
may have kept him going at the time, his physical endurance may 
not have been upon a par with it; and very serious illnesses can be 
traced to the insane fashion of undergoing the gratuitous fatigue of 
long journeys and great bodily exertion during a so-called holiday, 
when the only good that could have come to the over-worked and 
depressed nervous system would have been found in absolute rest 
and perfect quiet. He who is well in London cannot make himself 
better by going away ; whilst he who isill may very likely get better 
in his native air if he but adopt the same means towards improve- 
ment which he would do if he went away. Look at the parks! 
What finer air anywhere can be found when a south-west breeze 
blows straight from Kensington towards the Marble Arch?  Sniff- 
ing it, as it comes laden with all the freshness of the active summer 
vegetation, it is quite possible to believe what was once said by 
a true enthusiast, as he stood expanding his chest and inhaling it, 
‘Sir, there is now nothing between you and the Atlantic.’ 

On the score of expense, the mistake in leaving London, in some 
instances, is too obvious to be long dwelt on. Extortionate hotels 
and fraudulent lodging-house keepers have only to be mentioned to 
be understood ; and whilst you have one comfortable bed of your 
own ready to receive you, and remembering that you cannot sleep 
in two at once, why should you pay for a second, strange ard 
doubtful? Yes; but you want a whiff of the briny. Good: then 
take the early boat to Margate, and come back by the late one. 
You want some strong, walking, muscular exercise? There is the 
long line of Thames Embankment from Chelsea to Blackfriars, and 
there is no seaside promenade to compare with it in interest and 
variety. The neighbourhood of London is the prettiest in England. 
Explore it; or take the train to any of the hilly districts between 
thirty or forty miles from Charing Cross. Tramp over the heather 
on Leith Hill and fancy yourself in Scotland, or the springy turf on 
Epsom Downs, and your want is supplied. A pull on the river up 
to Teddington, a sail to Purfleet or Gravesend, and you have farther 
agreeable ways of getting ‘a change,’ as it is called, without neces- 
sarily going out of town in the generally accepted sense of that 
expression. Excursionise, if you will, for a day, or two or three 
days at a time, when they are long and the weather is bright (hot 
and fine it seldom is for more than a week together) ; but do not 
Consider it part of your duty as a good citizen voluntarily to make 


yourself uncomfortable, and spend a lot of money which you can 
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578 MIGRATORY MADDESS. 


but ill afford, perhaps, and bore yourself to death by going out of 
town every year because other people do so. A holiday can be 
spent agreeably and profitably by exploring what too often lies 
neglected close at hand ; but if you are one of those unlucky beings 
to whom life is all holiday, and if by chance or choice you come to 
have grown up as part and parcel of the metropolitan population, g 
unit of this great multitude, depend upon it, you are never quite so 
happy anywhere as in the home of your middle age; and if you are 
foolish enough to follow the lead which the world gives you, you 
know you are always rejoiced to return. You infinitely prefer, in 
your heart of hearts, walking on the dry level flags of Regent-street 
to crunching along nubbly shingle, or tramping across sticky stubble. 
Break-neck ascents of rocky or crumbling mountain-sides have not 
really the charm for you which you annually profess. To you 
there is far pleasanter ‘ going’ up Piccadilly hill than any other 
elevation which you can call to mind; whilst the bustling throng, 
the gay shops, and the bright gas-lighted streets present a picture 
of far greater enchantment to your gregarious instincts than the 
aspect towards nightfall, under an autumn sky, of the lonely country- 
side, or deserted esplanade of the quiet watering-place. 

Of a surety this cannot be denied by any truth-telling Londoner ; 
and if occasionally he would only have the courage of his opinions, 
and set his face resolutely against this perpetual out-going in the 
autumn, what an infinity of mauvais quarts d heures would he not 
spare himself! Can he not recall a succession of these as he thinks 
over the innumerable periods when he has thought fit voluntarily 
to exile himself from the comforts of home ? How about his sen- 
sations towards one A.M., when driven by the drenching rain and 
the raging wind down to that pestiferous saloon of the little cockle- 
shell of a steamer, as she battled with the tempest for seven hours 
and upwards in mid-Channel ? ‘Then, it may be, of his wish to 
roam repented he.’ The immortal ‘ Childe’ was far removed from 
the species of Londoner we are figuring; yet he even half felt he 
was committing a grave mistake by gratuitously banishing himself 
from the capital, and submitting to the tortures of sea-transit. In 
Byron’s day the world, of course, was far larger than it is now, and 
travel truly meant then an amount of discomfort undreamt of by 
the modern tourist. Still human nature remains the same, and 
cannot escape suffering ; why, therefore, because facilities are give? 
him for getting over the ground rapidly, is the Londoner bound to 
avail himself of them? Suppose the drawbacks to locomotion are 
reduced by comparison to a minimum, what dreadful penalty 1s 
incurred if he refuse to submit himself even to those that remain? 

There are a hundred and one other situations in which the 
Londoner finds himself placed that are due to this ‘ migratory mad- 
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MIGRATORY MADNESS. 579 
ness,’ and which he would give his ears to be out of, but for which 
he has only to thank his own reckless folly. Some of these will 
readily occur to his mind. There are the wet days, sometimes 
half a dozen together, in lonely mountain inns, with no books and 
nobody to speak to—others of a similar kind, with the questionably 
advantageous difference of too many people to speak to—days when 
you are imprisoned by stress of weather in huge caravanserais, filled 
to overflowing by the most objectionable order of tourists, home 
and foreign, who bore the life out of you with their perpetual chatter 
about their routes, and the mountains which they have ascended 
or are going to ascend. Especially, if in Switzerland under these 
circumstances, your ears will ache with the din of the ever-recurring 
names of the various snowy peaks, passes, and glaciers, indifferently 
pronounced, which it is the delight of the inexperienced and obnox- 
ious Alpinist to roll out over his tongue. Then, again, there is the 
arrival, dead-tired, after a long day’s journey, to find no bed in the 
hostelry you had settled on, and the misery awaiting you in the 
frowzy chamber to which, by the unlooked-for influx of mankind, 
you are eventually relegated. 

Kyil days and bad times fall upon you equally now and then, at 
home as well as abroad, when once you have quitted the moorings 
of your London life. How often, pray, when you have been lured 
into paying a visit to your friend, Sir Benjamin Bowmantree, at his 
ancestral hall in the shires, have you not wished yourself back in 
your own snug chambers, even though the month was August! 
Did the change of scene from the chimney-tops in Pump-court to 
the ancestral oaks—or from the humble diet of ‘ the cool tankard 
and juicy steak’ at the Cock to the sumptuous banqueting at Sir 
Benjamin’s—compensate you for the general boring you underwent 
after the first four-and-twenty hours of your visit were over? Was 
it worth while to give up your own easy-going habits, hours, and 
coats, to find yourself obliged, short of being voted a curmudgeon, 
'o breakfast at nine sharp, with a multitude of comparative 
strangers, and to wear a ‘shining morning face,’ and to put on 
society manners and society clothes at that early hour? Then what 
was the compensation for being obliged to fall in with the hostess’s 
urangements for the day ; to inspect the stables, glass-houses, and 
lerneries ; to join in the morning walk, the afternoon drive, and the 
*xcursion to the ruined castle; to expose your ignorance of horse- 
lesh, horticulture, and history, your indifference to archzology, and 
your general want of interest and knowledge in and of all matters 
‘ppertaining to life bucolic, but which you are expected to be 
‘nthusiastic over? Bah! why prolong the catalogue? A recol- 
ection of a tithe of these and the like evil consequences of an attack 
of this ‘migratory madness’ to the Londoner, and by which the 
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most knowing of his class are at times in danger of being infecteg 

should insure our sympathy for him. Being a Londoner, he is that 
and that only, pure and simple. He is not an agriculturist, he 
is not a sportsman, he is not an artist. What on earth, then, can 
he have to do with the country, except for the most temporary and 
flying visits in the finest weather? Verily, therefore, the burden 
of his song should be: 

‘ Ah, if in a villa I ever must dwell, 
Let it be on the sweet shady side of Pall Mall!’ 

His proper place clearly is the town; and what other town can there 
be but London? Here and here only can he find all that makes 
life dear to him. The discussion of points of vital moment influ- 
encing the whole world, the gossip of the hour, the quick intelli- 
gence of those with whom he is brought in contact, the facilities of 
every kind for making existence easy, and the general comfort 
surrounding him; the liveliness, the movement, the rapid inter- 
change of thought ; the getting everything at first hand, as it were 
the moment it is out, be it news, books, pictures, plays, jokes, 
ideas, inventions, doings, and what not,—all possess an indescribable 
charm for him; whilst the loss of them, for however short a period, 
must, if he has grown accustomed to them, make him miserable. 

Why, then, in the name of all that is rational, should the Lon- 
doner go away? Even in mid-autumn, when the town is at its 
dullest, it must suit him better than any other place; nay, if he be 
the man we take him to be, he will extract a novel pleasure from 
this very dullness. In it he will find sufficient of that change anent 
which so much cant is talked. He will have time for whatever 
little meditation and self-communing he considers good for his con- 
stitution. There is plenty of room to move about in the streets; 
the shop-windows can be inspected without a struggle ; roads can be 
crossed without risk of immolation ; the weather and the tempera- 
ture are usually quite perfect amongst the bricks and mortar; whilst 
in the fields or by the sea, at the beginning of September, the nights 
and mornings are getting bleak and chilly. 

What wonder, then, that everything referring to a possible break 
in the rapturous life of the true Londoner angers him! Surely it1s 
a little hard that he should be treated as one of the common herd 
of ‘ migratory madmen;’ and that, from early in July for many weeks 
onwards, his movements should be questioned and existence made 
a burden to him. It is an outrage on his judgment and an insult 
to his experience, and no wonder that he resents it. 
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